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A FACTORY FIRE FROM WHICH 450 EMPLOYES ESCAPED WITHOUT INJURY 
Loss of life was averted in this fire last month in Newark, N. J., because of efficient 


fire drills, electric fire alarm signals and adequate means of egress 
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Genasco Asphalt Expansion Joint in Place in Brick Pavement 





Genasco Expansion Joints 





have all the advantages of other prepared joints for wood-block, 
brick, granite-block and concrete pavements—economy, ease of 
installation, the avoiding of melting and pouring—and besides 
this are all asphalt. 


The entire thickness of a Genasco joint serves the purposes 
of expansion and contraction. Ready-made joints that contain 
felt or some other form of re-enforcement cannot do the work 


of the Genasco all-asphalt joint. 


Genasco expansion joints are made in any thickness from 
one-quarter-inch upward, any depth required and in five-foot 
lengths. 


The best way to judge this joint is to see it. A life-sized 
sample will be sent to any interested official, engineer or con- 


tractor. Write for it to-day. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Co. 





PHILADEPHIA, PENN. 
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Editorial Comment 


Ready-Made Housing Legislation 

In his article on “How to Work for Hous- 

ig Reform,” reference was made by Mr. 
lawrence Veiller, in THe AmerIcAN City 
for September, 1913, to “A Model Housing 
law,’ then in preparation by him. The 
volume has now appeared. In the compila- 
tion of this law, and in the thoroughness 
and clarity of his analysis of its provisions, 
the Director of the National Housing Asso 
ciation has rendered noteworthy service to 
the movement which he represents 

Wise legislation can do much to improve 
housing conditions, but good intentions 
alone will not make wise legislation. In 
the preparation of a housing law, expert 
knowledge is essential both as to subject 
matter and as to exact phraseology. 
Through the publication of Mr. Veiller’s 
book there is now available a ready-made 
law for state or municipal use, with every 
debatable feature explained. 

In many sections of the law possible va 
riations are included. The adoption of 
these or other modifications should depend, 
we believe, on a careful analysis of the 
probable effect on the tenant. Would the 
more strict of the alternative provisions of 
the law so increase rents as to compel many 
families to live in tenements who can now 
afford to live in one- or two-family houses, 
or compel other families to live in two 
rooms who can now afford three? If so, 
would the higher standards of sanitation 
and fire protection be more than an offset 
for the inconvenience and moral dangers 
of the more cramped quarters? On care 
fully considered answers to such questions 
should rest decisions as to the many possible 
variations in housing legislation. 


[HE AMERICAN City places more faith 
than does Mr. Veiller in taxation reform 
as a method of promoting better housing 
conditions. In fact, we beiieve that the 
gradual removal of taxation from build 
ings would make possible the adoption of 
some of the provisions of the Model Hous 
ing Law which under present conditions 
might work a hardship on builders or ten- 
ants. We are under no illusions, however, 
as to there being any single panacea for all 
housing ills; and we hope that every state 
legislature and city council in future will 
use Mr. Veiller’s book as a guide for legis 
lation to regulate the kiad of houses that 
may be built and to require that all build 
ings in which human beings live be kept in 
a sanitary and safe condition 

+ + 
“Sane Voting” for City Councils 

The phrase “sane voting” we take fron 
an article by H. G. Wells, the brilliant Eng 
lish novelist, in the March issue of the 
Vetropolitan Magazine. It is applied there 
to the system of electing a representative 
body, such as a parliamentary chamber or 
a city council, by what is more commonly 
called “proportional representation” or 
“election by unanimous constituencies.” 
Mr. Wells has not invented the system, but 
it has happened more than once in the his 
tory of the world that the popularizing of 
an apt phrase has marked the turning point 
towards success for a worthy cause. That 
the aptness of Mr. Wells’ phrase may be 
appreciated by those who have not already 
studied proportional representation, it is 
worth while to consider what this new sys 
tem is, where it is in use, how it works, and 
how it could be applied in our own cities. 
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lo see what the system is, consider a par- 
ticular case Suppose we wanted to elect 
a council of fifteen members to govern a 
municipality under the city 
th it case Ww 


I; 
the old system of representation 
, 


anager 
should, according to 
that we 
KnOW 


vest, divide the city into fifteen dis 


tricts oT wards approxin itely equal n 
population, and have each of the districts 
elect one member of the council. The only 


alternative ordinarily considered would be 


to elect all the councilmen together at large, 
letting each voter in the city “vote for fil 


teen”; but another important and interesting 


alternative is offered by the proportional 
Under this all the 


elected together at 


representation system 
councilmen would be 
large, but we would provide that, although 
each voter might express on his ballot sev- 


eral preferen 
as under the 


es, his ballot would count, just 
ds the 
only one member of the council 


district system, towat 
election ot 
We would also provide that the counting of 
the ballots would be carried out by the elec- 
tion officials in such a way that any cand 

date would get a seat who was backed by 
(approximately ) a fifteenth of all who voted 
in the city; that any candidate elected thus 
would completel whole 


use up the voting 


power—so far as the council was concerned 

of the fifteenth of the voters whose votes 
elected him; and that no candidate would 
get a seat who did not have such a fifteenth 
of the voters to back him—under the actual 
circumstances of grouping among the vot 
ers, and according to ballots as marked- 
with all their voting power. 

Now the three systems Che 
hirst requires all of a certain fifteenth of the 
people who happen to live within an arbi 
trary district to be “represented” by 
one person, in spite of the fact that many 
of them, very likely from forty to sixty per 


compare 


line 


cent of them, are opposed to him and what 
he stands for. The second system is hardly 
a representative system at all in the strict 
use of that term; it substitutes for a council 
that pretends to be representative of the 
whole city a council that is usually repre- 
sentative only of the single party or group 
in that city that polls the most votes. The 
third system gives the voters a chance to 
group themselves into fifteen constituencies 
(approximately equal in size and each ap- 
proximately as large as an entire district 
under the district system) each of which is 
made up of voters unanimous, under the 
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cle. 


actual circumstances of grouping that the 
ballots reveal, in the desire to give their 
voting power to helping to elect to the coun 
cil the candidate whom their ballots do, in 
fact, put in. The third system, therefore 
the “unanimous-constituency system,” as it 
is aptly called—really boils down or con- 
denses all the voters of the city into the 
fifteen persons thought by the voters to rep 
resent them most truly. 
In varying forms this “sane method” of 


electing representative bodies has been 
adopted for the election of parliamentary 
chambers in Belgium, Finland, 
Denmark, Tasmania, South Africa, and 
nine of the cantons of Switzerland. It has 


been adopted for the election of municipal 


Sweden, 


councils or other representative bodies in 
Sweden, Switzerland, Wurtemberg and Ba 
varia. It has been incorporated in the Par 
liament of Ireland bill, by amendments that 
have passed both houses of the British Par- 
liament, for the election of the entire Sen 
ate and some of the members of the House 
proposed for Ireland. It is apparently 
about to be adopted also by France for the 
election of the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties. 

\nd what is the testimony, in regard to 
proportional representation, of 
statesmen in the countries that have tried 
it? It seems to be virtually unanimous 
From all the countries, and from all the 
parties in those countries, comes the tes 
timony that the new system presents no real 
difficulties of operation and results in the 
election of a representative body clearly 
truly and _ clearly 
stronger in its personnel than that elected 
previously by the district system. 

Anyone who wants to learn how a vote 
on the proportional or unanimous-constit- 
uency system is carried out, would do well 
to apply to the American Proportional Rep- 
resentation League (C. G. Hoag, General 
Secretary, Haverford, Pa.) for a copy of a 
pamphlet on the subject which that organi- 
zation has offered to send without charge 
to any reader of THe AMERICAN CITY 
Reference should also be had to the excel- 
lent article by Mr. Hoag on “The Repre- 
sentative Council Plan of City Govern 
ment,” published in our issue for April, 
1913, and available in pamphlet form. This 


leading 


more representative 


article advocates the city manager plan of 
government with a council elected by pro 
portional representation. 
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How Shall Firemen Use 
Their Spare Time ? 

An analysis of the experience of several 
\merican cities with the two-platoon sys 
tem in the fire department is presented in 
this issue. This is based on a study made 
for the City Affairs Committee of the City 
Club of New York by Assistant Secretary 
Wayne D. Heydecker. In brief, Mr. Hey 
decker finds that the humanitarian consid 
for the 
two-platoon system and that the question 


eration is the strongest argument 


of cost is the strongest argument against it 
xperience has unquestionably shown that 
to maintain an equal degree of efficiency in 
fire fighting, more men must be employed 
under the two-platoon than under the one 
platoon system; the estimates of increased 
expense range from I9 per cent to more 
than 50 per cent. 

In most cities this difference in cost will 
be deemed to outweigh the humanitarian 
arguments for the two-platoon system 
May there not, however, be another solu 
tion to the problem to which sufficient study 
has not yet been given? The advocates of 
the continuous duty system emphasize the 
economic waste of employing two sets of 
men to spend most of their time in idle 
rf 
the fire alarm; but is such idleness really 
necessary ? 


ness awaiting the occasional sounding 


Why not give the men some 
thing to do which will 
penses of the fire department or 
branches of the municipal service? 


reduce other ex 
other 


Here is a field for some pioneer work 
which we would he well worth 
while. Why not establish, for example, in 
connection with the fire houses, repair 
shops in which the men might be employed 
to their own satisfaction and to the city’s 
profit ? In such shops not only the fire 
apparatus itself, but municipal automobiles 
street cleaning equipment and apparatus of 
various kinds belonging to the city might 
be maintained in first-class condition. Other 
suggestions will 


believe 


readily occur—such, for 
example, as cooperation by the fire depart 
ment in the street cleaning work of the city 

We hope the time will soon come when in 
every large city it will be possible to abolish 
the abnormal conditions of life which result 
from the one-platoon system, and we com- 
mend to efficiency experts a thorough study 
of this question of the use of the firemen’s 
time as a possible way out, 
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The ‘‘ Commercializing’’ of 
Civic Movements 

When history shall attempt to analyze the 
forward 
tury, we 


movements of the twentieth cet 
wonder where the chief credit wil 
pe placed for our CIVIC advance Will i! 
truism or 


enlightened selfishness be consid 


ered the controlling factor? It 1 
said that 


drinking 


employes, have done more for the cause of 


f 
f 


times been the railroads, by dis 


couraging on the part of 


temperance than the churches, Be this 


it may, there can be no doubt that in the 


movement for cleaner, healthier cities, com 


mercial interests are playing a very im 


portant part 
The Clean-Up Campaign idea is a case i 


point This which has been 


| movement, 


spreading in a desultory manner among 


\merican cities for some years 


past 1S 
being given a definite impetus this spring 
by manufacturers, publishers and others 
who are backing the movement for busines: 


reasons The National Clean-Up and 


Paint-Up Campaign Bureau, with head 
quarters in St. Louis, is-an organization 
formed by the editor of a paint dealers 


magazine and backed financially by repre 


sentative paint manufacturers throughout 


the United States. The movement is gait 


ing rapid headway, and in the case of the 

New England States a branch of the ort 
g 

ganization has been formed which is carr) 


ing on an intelligent propaganda in many 


cities. The practical character of the work 
is indicated by the article written for | 
\MERICAN City by the 
New England 
in this issue. 


\nother variation of the mov 


Chairman of the 
Committee and publish¢ 

ement is the 
so-called Clean-Up and Open-Up Campaig1 
which is being conducted by a manufacturer 
of sanitary fence. This campaign has for 
its object the banishing of disease-breeding 


conditions fr 


ym alleys and back yards, by 


the removal of dilapidated board fences 


The one movement has as its motive forces 
the desire to sell paint, and the other pro 
No doubt the 


backers of both movements will profit finan 


motes the sale of wire fence 


cially, but shall we begrudge the profits if 


they thereby improve the appearance ar 


increase the healthfulness of our cities and 


towns 


If you want your reform movement 


succeed, get the business men back of it 





How a “Safety First’ Campaign Was Conducted 
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By Ivan H. Wise 


General Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, Syracuse, N. Y. 





erce i dP esice t “, h 
t ; tomol ile ( lub ) ~ 4 s¢ il ‘ 
. erence determined t poi 
2 ) cooperate with the police de 
; 1 movement to lessen the 
eer eet accidents 
{ | { 
th Organization of the Campaign 
n g ol Newspapers, the Central Trade Asset 
Decembe Ast nd various organizations endorsed t 
th ce! ment Without loss t time a < 
ore eee Teayeee ittee was appointed, three members repr¢ 
sively vil . senting the Chamber of Commerce ind 
cit three representing the Automobile (| 
ment fo! et later others were added, and s seque 
in street the committee was enlarged to include r« 
on h the esentatives of schools, churches, theater 
,* © 0: spapers, civic organizations, department 
satet . Nas stores and various branches of the cit 
impressed pwr ife 
all the pe . UE Sub-committees were placed in charg 
the cit old street car advertising, newspaper advertis | 
enough to read, ing and news articles, Bov Scout worl 
' f th gartens tric signs, schools, moving pictur 
: houses, Catholic, Protestant and Je wisl 
doa a churches, civic organizations, motor-cVcl } 
! clubs, hotels, department stores, theaters 
seals van ids, labor organizations, telegrap! 
oO aut as t | express companies. 
cI . Phe Superintendent of Schools was at 
— he head of the campaign in the pub 
1 I 1¢ schools 
ter I . — The entire movement was based on edu 
son | OKS cation Phe committee undertook to edu 
: ect ¢ ite every man, woman and child in Syra 
. : _— ed t cuse to avoid accidents by cultivating the 
dh es of the cit hal of carefulness 
' “wey th Before the campaign opened, the com 
the « Als com mittee ordered 50,000 copies of a booklet * 
; filled with common-sense rules of safet 
S et a ~~ ts 1 (hese booklets were sent to the schools and 
Mrs Rebece _ to every church in the citv. They wer: 
vas struck down by @ placed in church vestibules,and clergymen of 
e as she alighted fr all denominations urged their congregations 
sed itself t acs to take the booklets home. They asked that 
rst Calmpalg! 7 : 0 ill the members of each family read them 
a lhe booklets were written in such a way as 
iTs { er was tl ( 
or tl acc t es the ¢ ber ( r S se, N. ¥ 
Fobes, of the Chamber of ee 
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to make attractive reading. They were il 
lustrated, too, with pictures showing how 
accidents may happen from carelessness 
the text was divided under the following 
heads: 

How the Danger Arises 

Accidents to Pedestrians 

Danger from Steam Railroads 

Caution to Children 

Advice to Chauffeurs and Drivers 

Cooperation Required. 


\bout 1,500 white pennants bearing th 


words “Safety First” in red letters were 


placed on automobiles down-town by Boy 


4<4 
ing in the wrong way from street cars. and 
langers ot “jay walking’ or crossing 
tr ; 1; y 1] - 1,1) ; 
streets diagonally or in the middle of 
blocks. They showed also how street c 


and automobile or wagon collisions fr: 
quently occur through carelessness 
7 : | 1 


failure of drivers to look be fore they 


or cross streets 


Help from the Boy Scouts 
One of the strong features of the work 
was the street campaign on December 6 


his was on Saturday, a busy 





am 





we 


| 
| 


ae IS Shc 





ONE OF THE CONDITIONS AGAINST 


Passenger, after alighting from car, steps in front of 


Scouts. Ten thousand copies of the city 
traffic ordinances were also placed in auto- 
mobiles or otherwise distributed to motor- 
ists, team drivers and others. These pen 
nants remained on automobiles throughout 
the month, and they were also to be seen 
on motor-cycles and trucks. 

In the first week of the campaign twenty 


moving picture theaters threw on their 


screens a series of eleven “safety first’ pic- 
tures and texts. These showed how acci 
dents may happen in streets 
mated that in this way 15,000 or more citi 


It was esti 


zens were instructed in safety rules. The 
pictures were made interesting and were 


well received. 
These views showed dangers of alight 





WHICH THE CAMPAIGN WAS DIRECTED 


ir at roachin 


1 at a friend 


day, and from Io o'clock in the morning 
until late in the afternoon 60 Boy Scouts 
patrolled the down-town streets. 

Each boy carried a long staff, and each 
was given several cards bearing the words 





SAFETY FIRST 
DANGER—DO NOT CROSS HERI 
GO TO THE 
STREET INTERSECTION 
SAFETY FIRST, SYRACUSE 











hese cards were given to so-called “ja 
walkers” by the boys Whenever a Scou 
saw a man, or woman, or child crossing a 


street diagonally or in the middle of th 
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\ND THEN—THE AMBULANCI SOMEONE SHOUTED “WHIP BEHIND!” 
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A STOLEN RIDE TO DEATH 





BETTER PUSH YOUR OWN BICYCLI 


THEY DIDN’T STOP TO LOOK 
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ALIGHTING PROPERLY ALIGHTING IMPROPERLY 
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SAFETY 


FIRST 
fer as® 





JOHNNY SALINA—(On Sidewalk 
“Whip behind, Mister!” 


DRIVER 
Get off this wagon, youngster 
If you steal rides, some day, 
just as sure as fate, you will 
break your arms and legs.” 


FREDDY WARREN-—(Stealing Ride 


“I am sorry, driver. I forgot 
and | mean to help ‘Safety 


SAFETY 


FIRST 
— 





MOTORMAN-(Stopping Car) 
“Lady, that was a close call 
You must look up and down 
for Autos, and street cars be- 
fore crossing the street.” 
MRS. WARREN 
“I hope to be more cautious, 
and I'll remember to stop, 
look and listen.” 


MOTORMAN 





JOHNNY SALINA 


“Hey boys! here comes the cop 


POLICEMAN 
“Boys, you musn't play games 
in the street for you will surely 
be hurt by Autos or street 
cars. 

FREDDY WARREN 


‘He's right, my father told me 
that all good Syracuse parents 

















First.” “That's it 





‘Safety First.” 


are telling their boys to re 
member this is, part of the 
Safety First” campaign 

















THREE OF THE PLACARDS USED IN THE CAM 


The need of c&ty playgr« s is an 
block, the boy presented a card his 
brought “jay walking” directly to the at- 
tention of each one who violated one com- 
mon rule of safety in street-crossing. 

The Scouts reported to traffic officers at 
intersections. With their staffs held hori- 
zontally the boys kept pedestrians back 
when they tried to cross streets after traf- 
fic officers had signaled vehicles to 
ahead. 


20 
Altogether during the day the 
Scouts distributed about 10,000 cards. 


Publicity Methods 

A publicity agent was appointed and 
newspaper news articles concerning the 
campaign were published daily in all Syra- 
cuse papers. 

Paid advertisements calling attention to 
common dangers also appeared daily in the 
newspapers. “Safety First Tabloids,” as 
they were called, were also published. 
Throughout the campaign the committee 
emphasized the importance of regarding 
the common rules of safety; it pointed out 
that safety depends upon the caution and 
carefulness of each person, that danger 
lies in depending upon “the other fellow” 
to be careful. It was shown that although 
there were many possibilities of accidents 
through carelessness of drivers of cars and 
wagons, the number of accidents caused by 
carelessness of pedestrians was even 
greater. 

Through the 


schools the committee 


* 


PAIGN 
7 + 1 he. +} 


lental lesson taugl y s¢ 


sought to make the work effective not only 
in the present but in the future. There 
were room mottoes with safety as thei 
basis in all the schools. Pupils wrote es 
Says on “‘safety first’ topics. Kindergarten 
children played at crossing streets and 
learned safety rules in that way. “Safety 
first” lectures with lantern-slide pictures 
were given in all schools. 


From time to time during the month 
various Civic associations and ward clubs 
and societies devoted an evening to discus 
sions of the subject, led by speakers fur 
nished by the committee 

Signs printed attractively in two colors 
and carrying dialogues of educational im 
port were boxed and placed conspicuousl) 
in street railway cars, hotels, restaurants, 
depots, libraries, the ( ity Hall, the Univer 
sity, schools, theaters and other publi 
places. These signs were changed thre 
times weekly, and the public never lost in 
terest in reading them. 

On December 19 a “safety first’ rally 
was held in the Central High School. This 
rally was fathered by the Rotary Club, 
made up of representatives of all lines of 
business. The club, headed by a_ band, 
marched to the school, the members wear 
ing large “safety first” disks 

Marcus A. Dow, general safety agent of 
the New York Central Lines, and H. W 
Forster, of the Independence Inspection 
Bureau of Philadelphia, addressed this 
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meeting, which was attended by about 
1,000 citizens 


Megaphone Warnings for “Jay Walkers” 


Just before the Christmas holidays, when 
shopping was at its height, the committee 
engaged megaphone men to make a per- 
sonal campaign in the streets. On the first 
day a man was employed to represent Santa 
Claus. He was in costume, and whenever 


he saw a “jay walker” he called to him or 


her through the megaphone. The effect 
was surprising. The persen who was ad 


dressed through the megaphone never for- 


} 


got it, and probably remembered to cross 


the street the right way the next time. 

The same method was used with automo- 
bilists and drivers of other vehicles. Che 
megaphone man signaled out those who 
were violating ordinances and told them so 
\ day or two later megaphone men cos- 
tumed as Uncle Sam and as an Indian war- 
rior repeated this work. 

The campaign ended December 31, but 
the safety signs on ornamental lights at 
down-town street intersections were not 
removed. It is the intention to keep these 
signs as at present as constant reminders 
of the policy of safety first and all the time 
in Syracuse 





How to Make a Sedye » ie 1 Utility atthe 


By Delos F. Wilcox, Ph. D. 


Consulting Franchise and Public Utility Expert, New York 


HE scientific spirit that has invaded 
the field of social and civic reform 
during the last few years demands 

surveys. It demands a diagnosis of the ills 
of a community before the political doctors 
shall prescribe for their cure. This is some- 
thing rather new and startling in politics 
and reform. It will doubtless lead to all 
sorts of extravagances in the matter of in- 
vestigation, taking testimony, counting red 
noses, charting stagnant pools and other 
eager activities of the scientific young en- 
thusiast. The danger from the scientific 
spirit is that it will lead social reformers 
into the quagmire of minute observation 
and infinite detail, and leave them stuck 
the mud. With this note of warning against 
the excesses of enthusiasm, | hasten to ally 
myself with the scientific movement and 
proclaim the necessity of an elaborate sur 
vey of facts in an important field where it 
has been the custom heretofore to take ac- 
tion first, think afterwards and investigate 
still later. 

In taking up the subject of public utility 
franchises and the way to make a franchise 
survey, I must allude first to the relation 
between franchises and the all-inclusive 


subject of city planning. As sometimes de 
hned by the landscape architect, or even by 
the plain architect without any limitations 
upon his profession, city planning is likely 
to appear rather technical and non-vital, 
and as aiming at a sort of superficial beauty 
show. In approaching the subject of city 
planning, the layman is all of the time tend- 
ing to enlarge its scope to include every- 
thing that relates to the city and that would 
come under the dictionary definition of the 
word “planning.” Somewhere between the 
narrow view of the architect and the limit- 
less yearning of the lay enthusiast will be 
found the true scope of city planning, the 
newest and the most important of all the 
technical professions devoted primarily to 
the solution of the problems of urban life. 
It is because city planning is pregnant with 
meaning beyond the vision of many of its 
advocates that I desire to call attention to 
certain invisible factors, the neglect of 
which tends to make city planning lifeless 
and futile. It is a fine thing to make a 
drawing or a map detailing the physical 
changes in the environment of urban life 
which would tend to make an ideal city; 
but unless account is taken of the vested 
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rights, the invisible special privileges and 
the elusive currents of power that control 
the relations of men in a modern commun 

ity, the plan is likely to remain a mere de 

sign on paper or, if it should be physically 
executed, to leave the city almost as dead 
in its relations to its environment as it was 
before. 

The street layout and the development of 
the use of the street are fundamental in 
city planning. .Public utilities are every- 
where occupying the streets with perma 
nent fixtures, and, for that reason alone, 
would bear a special relation to the city 
plan; but the intrinsic importance of public 
utilities in the life of a modern city in itself 
makes their development and adequate ex- 
pansion an essential element in any compre 
hensive plan. Now, under American cus- 
tom, public utilities are generally exploited 
for gain by private individuals or groups of 
individuals holding franchises from the city 
or the state. These franchises, in the broad 
sense of the term, control the development 
and operation of the utilities. It therefore 
becomes of prime importance in any prac 
tical survey of existing conditions, prelimi- 
nary to the working out and adoption of a 
comprehensive city plan, that a careful in- 
quiry should be made into the extent, char- 
acter and status of outstanding franchises 

A franchise survey, even of a compara 
tively small city, is not so simple a thing 
as it looks to be at the first glance. We 
have to answer these questions: 

1. What public utilities are being oper- 
ated under franchise grants? 

2. What are the terms of each of these 
franchises? 

3. How can these terms be modified or 
supplemented to meet the requirements of 
the city as time goes on? 

4. How may these franchises be termi 
nated ? 

It is comparatively easy to ascertain what 
utilities are being operated under franchise 
grants. In a general way, any citizen can 
tell this offhand as to his own town. Some 
times, however, it is not so easy to deter- 
mine whether or not a particular function 
is covered by a franchise stiil living but not 
yet used, and sometimes it is extremely dif 
ficult to tell whether a utility being oper- 
ated by private parties has any legal fran 
chise at all. 

When it comes to the question as to the 
terms of the franchises under which utilities 


are being operated, in very many cases we 
immediately find great confusion and un 
certainty. Not only does it often happen 
that a corporation claims to operate gas 
works or an electric plant under a number 
of different franchises originally granted 
at different times or by different authorities, 
and subsequently brought into the owner 
ship of a single corporation by the process 
of purchase and consolidation, but it 1s 
almost always necessary to go fal afield 
from the written document, called the tran 
chise proper, to ascertain all the terms and 
conditions under which the franchise is held 
and the public utility service is being ren 
dered 

he question as to how the terms and 
conditions of the franchise 1 lay be changed 
or supplemented is even more complex, and 
often the question of when the franchise 
terminates or how it may be terminated is 
the most difficult of all 

lhe condition furthest down underlying 
every franchise is the constitution of the 
United States as written in the books and 
as interpreted by the United States Supreme 
Court through the decisions of litigation 
covering a century and a quarter, In some 
cases we might search in vain the written 
franchise, the laws and the judicial deci- 
sions of the state, to get a correct idea of 
the status or even the terms of a franchise 
for the operation of a local public utility 
While the United States constitution does 
not prescribe any of the terms upon which 
franchises may be granted, yet when a 
franchise has once been granted, it becomes 
a property right and is taken under the pro 
tection of the Federal constitution and oft 
the United States courts In cases of dis 
pute, its meaning is determined in the last 
analysis by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and in cases where the state 
or the city authorities attempt to modify 
the franchise or terminate it, the validity 
of such action is subject to Federal deter 
mination. While, in most cases, franchises 
for the operation of local public utilities 
would not be affected by Federal statutes 
it is true that in the case of telephone and 
telegraph companies inquiry must be made 
in regard to the rights enjoyed by these 
companies in the use of the Federal post 
roads, and other utilities as well as thes¢ 
are sometimes concerned in the use of 
bridges and tunnels crossing navigabl 
waters 
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The ordinary public utility 
derived directly or indirectly 


franchise is 
from the state 
In ascertaining the facts in regard to the 


origin and status of the franchise so far 


the state is concerned, it is necessary to 
make an examination of the state constitu 
tion, the general statutes, the special Stat 
utes, the c 


ty charter and the decisions ot 
the state courts. It is not sufficient to ex 
amine the constitution or the laws as they 
exist at the present time, but inquiry must 
} 


be made ns at the time 


that any particular franchise was granted 


into their provisi 


as well as to their subseque: 
time to time 


t changes rot 
Franchises are not usually 
granted directly by the state constitution 
but in many cases the state constitutior 
contains limitations on legislative 
either as to substance or 


action, 
as to procedure, 
which may affect vitally the scope and va 
While 
it may be said that, normally, public utility 
franchises are granted directly by the local 
authorities under delegated power, it is 


lidity of any particular franchise 


true that in very many instances they have 
been granted by special act of the legisla- 
ture or by general law applicable to all 
companies incorporated for certain pur- 
conditions under 
which franchises may be exercised are fre- 


poses. Moreover, the 
quently changed by regulatory statutes en- 
acted under the police power subsequent 
to the granting of the franchise itself. In 
order to determine what rights a franchise 
corporation enjoys under the general laws 
of the state, it is necessary to look particu 
larly into the general laws relating to the 
incorporation of public utility companies, 
the general laws relating to the organiza- 
tion and powers of municipalities, the gen- 
eral tax laws and the general laws for the 
regulation of public utility services. 

In cases where the franchises have been 
granted directly by acts of the legislature, 
these special acts must be studied both as to 
their content and as to their validity under 
the constitution of the state. Where fran 
chises have been granted by local authority, 
a new set of conditions adds to the com- 
plexity of the inquiry. The local authori 
ties cannot grant franchises except by the 
exercise of power delegated either by the 
constitution or by the legislature through 
the city charter. Where a constitutional 
grant of power has been made, it is likely 
to be couched in very general terms or else 
concealed in the grant to the city of 


ICANN Cig s 

the right to frame its own charter, subject 
to certain terms and conditions. As a gen- 
eral rule, the actual grant of the franchise 
is immediately authorized and controlled by 
the terms of the city charter, but in some 
cases the general law relating to the incor- 
poration of companies prescribes the 
nethod by which local franchises may be 
icquired and supplements or nullifies the 
\rovisions covering the same subject con- 
tained in the city charter itself. 

t is only after we have inquired into the 
rovisions of the constitution, the general 
ws, the special laws and the city charter, 
hat we come to the terms of the franchise 

itself granted by the city authorities. In 
some cases it may be found that the fran- 
chise as granted transcends the legal au- 
thority of the granting power. In such 
cases, certain provisions of the franchise 
may be void while the franchise itself is 
valid. In others, it may be that the extra- 
legal provisions of the franchise have be- 
come validated as a part of a contract ac- 
cepted by the grantee. Not only must all 
these matters be taken into consideration, 
hut careful inquiry must be made as to the 
compliance of the granting authority and 
the grantee with the procedure prescribed 
by law. This point covers such matters as 
the advertising of the franchise, the vote 
by which it was passed, its formal accept- 
ance by the grantee, etc. The franchise 
itself may stipulate certain formalities on 
the part of the grantee such as the filing 
of a bond, the commencement of construc- 
tion within a specified period, the surrender 
of franchises previously granted, the trans- 
fer of rights of way, the settlement of 
claims for taxes or license fees, etc. These 
may be considered the preliminary condi- 
tions, the fulfilment of which is required 
before the franchise goes into effect at 
all. Furthermore, most franchises contain 
forfeiture provisions, in accordance with 
which the franchise is to become void auto- 
matically, or by declaration of the city 
council, or by the decision of a court upon 
suit brought, whenever the grantee is shown 
to have violated the terms of the grant. 
The regulatory ordinances which the city 
may have enacted subsequent to the grant- 
ing of the franchise, the contracts for pub- 
lic service to the municipality, such as street 
lighting, which may have been entered into, 
the permits which may have been granted 
by administrative departments, and the or- 
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ders under which the company may have 
extended its service, all have to be consid- 
ered in determining the present scope and 
status of the franchise. In some cases the 
validity of a franchise depends not only 
upon the regularity of the procedure of the 
local authorities in granting the franchise 
or of the grantee in accepting it, but in the 
fulfilment of certain other conditions pre 
scribed by statute, with which the local 
authorities may or may not be concerned 
and of which they may or may not have 
any record. For example, it may be re- 
quired that the consents of the property 
owners shall be secured before the con 
struction of a street railway or the erection 
of poles in a street is undertaken, and it 
may be that no provision has been made 
for adequate public record of such consents 

Most large cities have grown by the an- 
nexation of suburban communities which 
had already exercised their independent 
franchise-granting powers before they were 
annexed. In all such cases a franchise 
survey for the city as it now exists includes 
a number of separate surveys for these va- 
rious annexed districts. The difficulties of 
arriving at the facts are often greater in 
the case of a defunct town or village than in 
the case of the city proper, because of the 
inferior manner in which the records of 
small communities are kept and preserved. 

Under a franchise survey, when we come 
to inquire as to how the conditions of a 
franchise may be modified, either by agree- 
ment or by law, it is necessary to inquire 
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into the mortgages that have been placed 
upon the franchise and to find whether or 
not the consent of the bondholders is neces- 
sary for the modification or surrender of 
the franchise. 

he extreme complexity of the franchis¢ 
problem in practically every city of th 
United States is sufficiently apparent fron 
the incomplete suggestions already made 
It is no wonder that cities which have lost 
control of their streets have a long-con 
tinued and desperate struggle to regain 
their control Che easiest Way out on each 
particular occasion is to get farther in by 
granting what some company asks for or by 
making some sort of a compromise that will 
bring about lower rates, an extension of the 
service or some other immediate advantage 
for which the people are clamoring. But 
it is clear that no city inspired with the new 
spirit of city planning, and determined to 
take the development of its destiny into its 
own hands, can afford to grant a franchise 
or any additional rights under a franchise 
without first having taken stock of its pow 
ers and weaknesses under the franchises 
already out. 

In relation to the franchise subject 
\merican cities may be generally described 
as inebriates. They promise themselves to 
brace up and turn over a new leaf after 
they have had one more drink, but they find 
that it is always getting more and mort 
difficult and expensive to reverse their pol 


icv and reassert their self-control 





How to Conduct a Clean-Up and Paint-Up 
Campaign 
By George C. Morton 


Chairman, New England Clean-Up and Paint-Up Committee 


ROM my experience so far in conduct- 
ing a Clean-Up and Paint-Up Cam- 
paign in the New England States, | 

would suggest the following method of or- 
ganizing a Clean-Up and Paint-Up Com 
mittee for a city. 

First, call together at a noon luncheon 
those gentlemen, always to be found in 
every city, who are engaged in business and 
yet find time to give attention to association 


and civic work. At this meeting the Clean 
Up and Paint-Up Week idea should be pre 
sented and considered. The meeting should 
select one of its members as chairman, and 
the first Step to take would be to present the 
matter to the leading trade organization of 
the city, which would probab!y be either the 
Chamber of Commerce, Board of Trade, or 
Business Men’s Association 


Right here the question will probably be 
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raised as to the business side of the move vhether the city would furnish teams to 
ment. and it should be clearly shown that cart away all rubbish that housekeepers put 
it is the intention of your committee t out during that week. In nearly every city 
ippeal to all classes of people tor sur rt th suthorities have a definite week when 
this movement, and that the name “C] they remove household rubbish, and that 
p and Paint | s the b title to ad eek should be the time for the Clean-Up 
iS mort | rt < ures tor tl ind Paint Up Week It may also be found 
iovement by the f this title thar that the city authorities have for greater 
inv othe convenience divided the city into districts 
\ superficial vi of tl business Obtain a map showing these districts 
of this movement might lead one to thi Having secured from the Commissionet 
that its beneficial effect is felt only tl 1f Public Works a pledge of his support 
hardware, paint, and a map of th 
groce 1 Jum city, showing the 


; 


trades. As a matter different districts, 


of fact Clean-| then select from 
and Paint [ p Week 


creates a wholesom« 


each district a half 
dozen or more of 


ictivity which helps 


nearly all kinds of 


the local men and 
women W ho arte 
civic workers.  In- 
vite them to attend 
a dinner and meet 


business { Cal 
ards suggest 


shrubs fle wer beds 


or vegetable gar ing. At this meet 
dens, requiring ing first select a 
seeds, agricultural chairman and sec 


implements, et retary pro tem. Ex 
plain in detail the 


Clean-Up and Paint- 


Clean houses lead 
peopl to Ser the 
need of new lino 


leum, carpet, rug or 


Up Campaign idea 
its origin, object, 
wall paper, curtains advantages and re- 
sults obtained = in 
other cities. Intro 


draperies, etc 


Cleaner surround 


NEW ENGLAND 


ings invariably A duce a_ resolution 
stimulate people to > , FESTIVAL that the meeting is 
greater care about - THE FIRST WEEK IN MAY in favor of conduct 
their personal ap A NATIONAL MOVEMENT FOR HOMES ing a Clean-Up and 
. AND TOWNS BEAUTIFUL TO PROMOTE > . , , 
pearance and he ip CLEANLINESS THRIFT AND CIVIC PRIDE | aint -[ p \\ eek 











the business of Campaign on_ the 





clothing, furniture POSTER OF THE NEW ENGLAND CLEAN-UP date decided upon 
furnishing goods, CAMPAIGN TO BE HELD NEXT MONTH Explain to the meet 
dry goods, etc. Ad ing the fact that 
vertising men, local wspaper men and your city is divided into so-called sanitary 
tradesmen of all kind are benefited \ districts and have a resolution offered that 
the greater business activity resulting f1 there be organized from those present at 
this movement the meeting a Central Committee, com 
These points should be made very clear posed of one member residing in each of 
in first presenting the matter, and I believe the sanitary districts, this committee to have 
that little trouble will be experienced in a general charge of the campaign; each mem- 
active city in securing the endorsement of ber to organize in his district a sub-com 
the leading business organization mittee, act as its chairman, and be respon- 
The next step would be to call upon th sible for carrying on the work in that sec- 
Commissioner of Public Works and take w tion of the city 
with him the question as to what week he Central Committee having been ap 
would be the best one to select for th pointed, the next step would be to call this 


Clean-Up and Paint-Up Week also committee together, elect chairman, sec- 
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retary and treasurer, and prepare envelopes, 
stationery and a circular on the Clean-Up 
and Paint-Up Campaign idea. The names 
of all the members of the committee should 
be printed on the stationery and circular 
If the Mayor and city authorities and 
prominent men in the city are not on the 
Central Committee, a written invitation 
should be extended to each one to become 
an honorary member, and when the accept- 
ances are received, their names should be 
added when printing the next lot of sta 
tionery, as honorary members. 

The next step would be to secure the en 
dorsement of all business, civic, political 
and social organizations throughout the 
city. A letter on the committee's stationery 
should be sent to the secretary of each of 
these organizations, and enclosed with it a 
circular explaining about the idea, and a 
form of resolution to be presented at its 
next meeting. Should these organizations 
desire a speaker to attend their meeting to 
present the idea, arrangements should be 
made to send someone who will present 
the matter in a way that will engender a 
spirit of enthusiasm and active interest 
among the members of the organization. 

The next step would be to make an appeal 
to merchants, manufacturers and_ public- 
spirited citizens for a contribution to the 
campaign fund to defray expenses of cir- 
culars and general publicitv. A fund of 
$200 or $300 will go a long way in this 
work, as much publicity will be given to the 
movement free of charge. Possibly one of 
the large printing firms will furnish post 
ers, show cards, circulars, etc., free of 
charge. The following advertising should 
be provided for the campaign *: 

An attractive one-sheet poster 

\n attractive poster show card 

An attractive street car fender sign 

A novelty to be given to children who help 

A circular for distribution from house to 
house 

Campaign buttons 

Through the sub-committees, as ap- 
pointed in each sanitary district in the city, 
a general inspection should he made of con- 
ditions and a report made to the Central 
Committee. \ll insanitary conditions 

* Specimens of publicity material and other assist 
ance in organizing a local campaign may be secured 
from the National Clean-Up and Paint-Up Campaign 


Bureau, with headquarters at 411 North Tenth Street, 
St. Louis, Mo 
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should be reported to the Board of Health 
and followed up to see that they are cor- 
rected. All especially unclean or unsafe 
street or alley conditions should be re- 
ported to the Street Commissioner. 

A program for each day of Clean-Up and 
Paint-Up Week should be laid out. The 
following program has been used in several 
cities with good results: 

Vonday, Fire Prevention Day, devoted to 
cleaning up indoors, ridding attics and cellars 
of accumulations of household rubbish that 
might cause fire. 

luesday, Back Yard Day, devoted to clean 
ing up the back yard. 

Wednesday, Front Yard Day, devoted to 
cleaning up the front yard. 

Thursday, Paint Day, devoted to calling in 
the painter, surveying the premises and seeing 
what is needed to be done in the way of paint- 
ing indoors and out, property owners to be en 
couraged to paint piazza chairs, furniture and 
small jobs that the owners can attend to them- 
selves. 

Friday, Fly and Dandelion Day, attention 
given to screening garbage cans and places 
that breed flies and ridding lawns of dande- 
lions. 

Saturday, Children’s Day; on this day the 
school children to be invited to help by picking 
up papers on vacant lots and otherwise making 
open areas clean and tidy. Distribute among 
the children some novelty as a reward for 
their helping on the work. 

lhe Central Committee should not over- 
look the publicity which they can obtain 
through interesting the big department 
stores to feature Clean-Up and Paint-Up 
Week in their advertisements the week be- 
fore and during the week of Clean-Up. 
Most department stores are very glad to do 
this and make special prices on Clean-Up 
articles, such as mops, rakes, buckets, 
brooms, etc. Much publicity can also be 
obtained from the paint, hardware and gro- 
cery dealers, who will run large advertise- 
ments of their products, calling attention to 
the Clean-Up and Paint-Up Week. This 
advertising interests the local newspapers 
and they will give freely writing space and 
editorial articles that are of great value in 
arousing the public to take hold and help on 
the good work. 

If these plans are followed out and then 
everyone takes hold and does his part dur- 
ing the Clean-Up Week, the campaign can 
hardly fail of being a great success and 


bringing about a great improvement in liv- 
ing and working conditions for everyone. 
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The Message of the Garden City 














rywher ” h , d with acclamation by men and women by 
hom the exis , not only ugliness and inconvenience but 
i tlon—tl he | t} yutiful things of earth, the obsession of the 
‘ mind with ti 5 tl , ind the neglect of the great and 
r nh mit fpr § 
he new edition of “Garden | leals with the progress of town planning 
ment Up-to-Date,” | Ewart G. ( der the Act of 1900. 


Secretary of the Garden Cities and 

Planning Associatio1 contains intort 
tion of no less than fifty addition 
takings in the few months since the first 
issue of the book appeared. Besides met 
tioning schemes not previously brought 
within the book, more adequate informatio1 
is given about the pioneer plans. Copart 
nership methods as applied to rural hous 


ing are described in detail, and one section 


\t present about 45,000 people are housed 
on the 15,000 acres of the garden cities 
enumerated in this book; if all this land 
were built upon to the modest extent ex 
pected, a population of some 900,000 would 
be so cared for. The message of the Gar 
den City has spread to every portion of the 
civilized world The most active progress 
outside of Great Britain has thus far beet 
made by the German Garden City Asso 
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ciation. Some twenty nationalities are tative summary of the garden city move 
represented in the International Garden ment, valuable for both reading and refer 
Cities and Town Planning Association, the ence. 






The accompanying illustrations are 
first congress of which will be held next reproduced from the many in its pages 
vear in England me | 

lhis book* of Mr. Culpin’s is the authori ee ee ee Tee ae 
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AN INTERESTING EXAMPLE OF TOWN PLANNING ON A HILLSIDE 


This estate has been laid out on town planning lines by Raymond Unwin and George Bell, Borough 5 
veyor of Swansea. The contours are shown at 5-foot distances The top plan shows how this would w 
out in actual development. 
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— DiAcRAM — — ADELAIDE 


ILLUSTRATING CORRECT PRINCIPLE 
OF A CITY'S GROWTH - OPEN COUNTRY 
EVER NEAR AT HAND. AND RAPID 





SHOWING PARK LANDS ALL ROUND 
CITY. AND ITS MODE OF GROWTH. 


COMMUNICATION BETWEEN OFF-SHOOTS 


NorRTH Par Lands 
Park Lanos 
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A DEMONSTRATION, BY H. CLAPHAM LANDER, OI IME OF THE PRINCIPLES OF TOWN 
PLANNING IN GARDEN CITIES AND SUBURBS 
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Tree Planting in Two California Cities 
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ACACIA TREES WERE PLANTED ON 4TH STREET, RIVERSIDE, CAI 
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THE SAME STREET TWO YEARS LATER 








AMONG THE LUXURIANT FOLIAGE IN THI PLAZA, SACRAMENTO 
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Photographs and data are requested for possible use in this 
department, from municipal officials, city or county engineers, 
road superintendents, manufacturers or others having inter- 
esting information on subjects relating to roads and pave- 
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Street Cleaning Methods and Equipment in 
Philadelphia* 


By William H. Connell 


Chief, Bureau of Highways and Street Cleaning of Philadelphia 


TREET cleaning in the city of Phila- 
delphia is done under annual con 
tracts, the city being divided into 

eight districts, and the work is under the 
supervision of the district engineers of the 
Highway Bureau and their corps of in 
spectors. 

The specifications provide for the re 
moval of ashes, waste and rubbish at least 
once each week from all buildings, and for 
the cleaning of all streets 6 feet 6 inches 
in width or over, either by machine brooms, 
squeegees or flushers, in accordance with 
the schedule. All equipment must be oper- 
ated in accordance with a schedule which 
specifies the streets in the order in which 
they are to be cleaned with the various 
types of equipment. Squeegee machines, 
high-pressure flushing machines and sprink 
lers are not used when the temperature con- 
ditions are such as to make their use un- 
desirable, due to causing slippery streets in 
freezing weather. During the winter when 
this work cannot be done, additional ma- 
chine brooms and gangmen must be pro- 
vided to clean the streets with the fre 
quency called for. 

The total amount of yardage cleaned 
every day is 1,354,364 yards; cleaned every 
two days, 9,898,918 yards; cleaned every 
three days, 5,380,711 yards; and cleaned 
once per week, 425,552 yards; which makes 
an average cleaned per day of 8,134,987 
yards. The total yardage of streets to be 
cleaned in this manner is 17,059,545. In 


* From a lecture on “Organization and Methods of 


Street Cleaning Departments,” delivered before the 
Graduate Students in Highway Engineering, at Ci 
lumbia University, January 15, 1914 
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addition to this the specifications provide 
for the cleaning of all alleys from one to 
six times per week, depending upon the 
necessity. There are approximately 12,000 
alleys in the city under 6 feet 6 inches in 
width. 

(he specifications also stipulate that the 
contractor must furnish a certain number 
of blockmen for each district, fully equipped 
with the necessary bags and bag carriers, 
scrapers, brooms, sprinklers, etc. The num- 
ber of blockmen ranges from 57 to 140 per 
district. A certain number of hand ma-* 
chine brooms, squeegees, and flushers are 
also specified for each street cleaning dis- 
trict 

\ll blockmen and gangmen wear white 
uniforms with white helmets in the summer 
months and white caps in the winter 
months. All drivers and helpers wear 
khaki uniforms with khaki canvas hats in 
the summer and caps in the winter. Super- 
intendents and foremen wear dark gray uni- 
forms and caps. Inlet gangs are uniformed 
in khaki with hats in the summer and caps 
in the winter. 

The following is a description of the 
methods of handling this work, which is 
divided as follows: 

1. Hand patrol 

2. Machine broom cleaning 

3. Squeegeeing 

4. Flushing 

5. Alley cleaning 


Hand Patrol 


The blockmen are assigned to sections 
esignated by the Chief of the Bureau of 
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. EEC GAN( . W H SPRINKLER AHEAD 
Highways and Street Cleaning, the area 1 ttery depending upon the width and char 
re covered depending ipon the character icter of the streets to be cleaned Vhe 
and amount of trath« The duties of the average gang consists of two machine 
blockmen consist of patroling these are brooms, one sprinkler, four to seven broom 
gathering all paper or other retuse, a ers, and a sufficient supply of carts or wag 
veeping street dirt as fast as it ac ons to remove the sweepings, the number 
lates and placing it in dust-proot bags ot depending upon the haul to the dumps and 
tal cans, atte vhich these bags or cans the season of the year, togethe r with the r 
ire collected and loads nto spe cial wagons umount and character of traffic 
and hauled to a collection station or du 
lhe equipment used in the hand patrol Squeegee Cleaning 
work consists of hand machines, bag cat J 
riers, burlap sacks, push brooms, pan scrap Squeegee cleaning is used on smooth 
ers, sprinkling cans and shovels. The dirt pavements. The operation consists of bat 
collected is placed in sacks and left at con teries of two and three squeegee machines, 
venient points to be collected by special Preceded by sprinklers. The sprinklers use 
wagons and taken to the dump in sacks, @S much water as possible without flooding 
these being returned by the drivers. Sacks the pavement, while the squeegees use just 
are used in preference to cans because of enough water to create a wash. The idea 
the weight, bulk and noisiness of the latter. Of sprinkling is to soften the surface and 
enable the squeegee to cleanse the streets of , 
Machine Broom Cleaning all slime as well as the coarser materials 
\ll machine broom cleaning is done in The squeegees are followed by two men, 
hatteries of two or three, preceded by who immediately sweep up the windrows 
sprinklers, the number of brooms in each of dirt into piles, and a sufficient number 
° 
, 








MACHINE BROOM GANG WITH SPRINKLER AHEAD 
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GANG SWEEPING UP AFTER MACHINE BROOM 
of carts follow to remove the dirt from \ll inlets on paved streets and alleys ar 
the streets. cleaned as often as necessary to keep the 
Flushing at all times tree fron ol structions this 
A Flushing machines are used only on the work being done by special inlet gangs = 
poorly paved streets and block pavements sisting of three men and a sufhicient number 
he high-pressure flushing machines ar OF Carts 
usually operated singly, as most of the dis- Collection of Ashes 
tricts have but one flusher. [he collection of ashes in the « 
\» Philadelphia is done by contract, as is also 
Alley Cleaning the collection of rubbish and garbage 
All alleys and streets whose width be \shes from househoid fires are remove 
tween curbs is too narrow to permit the once each week from all buildings, t 
use of machine brooms are cleaned once horse wooden wagons of about 4 cubi 
each week with a hose. When such streets yards capacity being used for this purpose 
or alleys are required by schedule to be and provided with canvas covers. All ashes 
cleaned more than once a week, the addi- are hauled to authorized dumps, mostly low 
tional cleaning is done by hand brooms lands and streets requiring filling 
el 
eo ae ~ 
° 
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v 
\ s collect eekly throughout t 35 pounds per square inch. The nozzles are 
entire city whet i! lisplaved ngated and so constructed that their 
; lace tif rection may be readily changed and ad 
ictor that waste 1s the sted as required 
ret vo-hor ons with latt I NE Brooms.—Machine brooms con 
ides : re : ist of a roller set oblique lv and geared or 
this s ha hain-belted to the rear axle, the roller hay 
g ooden axis and split hamboo bristles 
Collection of Garbage vhose length when new shall not exceed 14 
(4 ctie ire | except ches from the axis These machines are 
ctiol f the cit from 1 rovided with dust and mud guards. 
ck (sarbage eTOct SPRINKLING MacuHINEs.—Consist of a 
fish dealer Is coliect i l qu tit tank for water with a Capacity of 500 to 
not exceeding one | hel 1 eacl tor , » gallons with adjustable valves, the 
stand. Dead ani ire also re ( vater being delivered by gravity pressure 
the ¢ e cf Lhe u 
‘ r the ¢ CC £ ge 


irds lhe ( if he 
of the contrac ed of | 
Snow Removal 

he street cl Mine specincations 11S0O 
mre ile cast 1 e ent F ( 
yf the contract ‘ n tl r 
ect ! shes to be ed 
ren { the S he mK where di 
rected ord t I e the sn 
q ickly from the ee Ah siness . 
tion of the cit Se] ‘ tracts are als 
entered into v1 ick oval ot 1 \ 
paid for on the cub rd basis and in mo 
cases is dumped into sewer inholes at 


convenient locatio1 r in the rivers LOCKMAN WITH IMPROVED BAG-CARRIER 


Street Cteoning Equipment A Suggested Investigation 


the following 1s a description of the , 
, : very important that street cleaning 
principal appliances sed 1 Street cleaning : : : +" , : 
; : _ * we vork should be effective, but it should be 
work in Philadelphia f ; 


arried on efficiently and economically as 
Hanp Macuini \ revolving well. We must not lose sight of the fact 


broom incased in a she dade box, sO CO! that this work, as well as any other branch 
structed as to recel - : materials swept of municipal work, can be overdone as 
up by the machine he broom 1S approx well as underdone. The methods, cost, and 
ut three teet engtl character of cleaning in the different cities 
SQUEEGEE MACHINES.—Consist of a tank vary so much at the present time that it 
1 water with a capacity of 500 gallons, a would appear to be desirable to carry on a 
cleaning roller set obliquely, geared or country-wide investigation, with a view to 
chain-helted to the rear axle, having a steel determining upon more or less standard 
axis and rubber spiral fins methods and degrees of cleanliness for the 
Hicu Pressure | no MACHINES different characters of streets and types of 
\ machine having a tank for water with a pavements. The cost, in each case, would 
capacity of 500 to 700 gallons, with a gaso always vary with the kind and amount of 
line pump by which the water is discharged _ traffic and labor conditions in different lo- 


from the nozzles, with a pressure of at least calities, and in making comparisons these 
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allowances should be made. This investiga- 
tion should also go into the question of the 
collection and disposal of garbage, ashes 
and rubbish, taking into consideration the 
proper number of collections to insure 
carrying on the work not only in a sanitary 
but an efficient and economical manner. 

The following schedules cf collections in 
some of the municipalities indicate that 
there is considerable diversity of opinion at 
the present time as to the frequency with 
which collections should be made: 


\shes Rubbish Garbage 
New York Daily Daily Daily 
Philadelphia Weekly Weekly Daily 
Chicago ... three times per week 


Washington 


Weekly and semi-weekly 
Boston 


rhree times per week 


\ great many of the methods in our cities 
in connection with street cleaning and the 
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disposal of ashes, garbage and refuse are 
both crude and insanitary, and show the 
lack of scientific research in connection 
with these matters. The present status of 
such work is not entirely due, as has often 
been stated, to the newness of the problem, 
but to the fact that the work has been more 
generally under the control of men who 
either have not had any particular quali- 
fications for the job, or have not been in 
office a sufficient length of time to famil 
iarize themselves with the work and to 
carry on constructive studies with a view 
to improving conditions. If the work is put 
more generally under permanent engineer 
ing organizations, much greater advance 
will be made within the next twenty years 
than has been realized in the last twenty 
years, 





Tree-Planting on City 


and Suburban Streets 


Practical Problems Discussed in Letters to the Editor 


Water Pipes and Electric Wires 

Can you tell me what would be the effect 
on trees planted on the edge of the side 
walks if water pipes and electric wires 
were placed under the sidewalk? 

This would necessitate, I should think, 
placing the pipes at considerable distance 
under ground to prevent freezing. That 
would mean chopping off a large part of 
the roots of the trees. It seems as if the 
health of the trees would be endangered if 
this were done, and probably the life of the 
trees. If you can help me to any informa- 
tion on this subject I shall be much obliged 

Mrs. Epwin L. Foro. 

Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

+ + 


An Expert’s Reply 

Trees planted near water pipes would in 
many cases have a tendency to send their 
fine rootlets into the joints of these pipes in 
search of water, and thereby clog the pas- 
sage of the pipes. This would invariably 
happen with such species as the poplar and 
willow, but the majority of the other trees 
would act in the same way. 

Electric wires placed under trees should 
be well insulated, and even then it is much 
better to remove them to some distance 
rather than bring them in direct contact 


with the roots of trees. The majority of 
our shade trees do not reach down deepe r 
than three or three and a half feet, and it 
would, therefore, hardly be necessary to 
place the pipes much lower than that dis- 
tance from the surface of the ground. 

J. J. Levison, 

Arboriculturist, Boroughs of Brooklyn 
and Queens, N. ¥ 
+ + 


High or Low Planting 

N a city that is spreading out rapidly, it 
often happens that the city forester or 
some real estate man will plant the 
grass strips years before the water pipes 
are laid. In nearly every case there is dif 
ficulty in vetting trees to grow, because of 
the cost or impracticability of watering 
xtreme measures should therefore be 
taken to keep the trees alive and growing 

until they can look out for themselves 
The most efficient method the writer ever 
saw employed is one that is universally 
condemned by tree planters—that of plant- 
ing the tree deeper than it normally grows 
It is considered a bad practice, and most 
tree men say, “Plant high rather than low.” 
Nevertheless, the trees will stand the hot 
suns and winds better’ if they have plenty 


of dirt over the roots. The soil underneath 
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will remain cool even in the _ hottest 
weather, and will never become very dry if 
mulched lightly on top. 

our years ago the writer planted sixty 
five elms, from six to eight inches in diam- 
eter, on Diversey Parkway and on Sheridan 
Road in Chicago. The trees were bought 
from the Swain, Nelson & Sons’ nursery, 
and moved with a clay ball in early spring. 
\ll were planted about four inches deeper 
than they formerly stood. rhey were also 
nicked through the bark in several places 
with an ax just below their new ground 
level, so as to bring the fresh dirt directly 
against the cambium layer. 

though they have stood on a hot asphalt 
street and have not received much water, 
only two of them have died. Recent inves- 
tigation showed that where the bark was 
cut below the ground small roots had 
sprung out from the healing cambium 
layer, establishing a new system of roots 
similar to that which they had in the nur- 
sery, 

rhe only bad effect was a rather smaller 
growth in the tops for the first two years, 
but they are now making a good normal 
growth. On other boulevards where the 
ordinary high planting was done, a full 
50 per cent was lost. 

W. A. CUMMINGs, 
Superintendent Fox Memorial Park 
la Porte, Ind 


A Nurseryman’s Opinion 
Referring to the letter of W. A. Cum 
mings, on which you have asked my opin- 
ion, it is generally conceded that it is not 


beneficial to replant a tree deeper than the 
tree originally stood in the ground. Of 
course, an inch or so will not affect it, but 
if put down six or more inches there is 
grave risk. Like everything else, however, 
there are no absolute rules to guide one in 
tree planting, as one must consider natural 
conditions where the trees are to be planted. 
We believe that in Chicago, where the soil 
is loose and porous, creating good drainage, 
trees could be replanted to a greater depth 
than where they originally stood. On the 
other hand, if the same kind of planting 
were done where the soil is very heavy and 
with a heavy clay subsoil, where the drain- 
age is not so good as in porous soil, the 
result would be entirely different. While 
under such conditions the trees may live, 
they would never make a good, healthy 
growth and in all probability would die be- 
fore their time. 

\s in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
these heavy subsoil conditions would exist, 
we think it rather dangerous to advocate 
deep planting. A person thoroughly famil- 
iar with different conditions, as in the case 
of Mr. Cummings, could very easily prac- 
tice deep planting where the conditions 
were suitable, but the average planter does 
not understand these various conditions; 


consequently we would much prefer to ad- , 


vocate planting regular depth, with a heavy 
mulch to retain the moisture. Under such 
conditions, we believe the results will be 
just as good as with deep planting, even 
where the soil is loose and there is good 
drainage. Tuomas B. MEEHAN. 
Dresher, Pa. 





Types of Street-Name Signs 


lo the Editor of THe American City: 

In connection with the article on “Mark- 
ing City Streets” in your February issue, 
| herewith bring to your notice the new 
street sign now used in New York City. 

\fter a thorough study of the street sign 
question, which included many experiments 
at night, the new sign was adopted by the 
Department of Public Works in 1913. Its 
distinctive features are economy, beauty 
and legibility, both day and night. It con- 
sists of a soft-rolled Bessemer steel frame 
22 inches long, containing reversible enam 
els with white letters 3 inches to 414 inches 
long, on a deep blue background, This size 
makes the sign more clearly conspicuous 


than any sign yet erected in New York City. 

The wings of the sign can be splayed at 
any angle, thus being peculiarly fitted to our 
irregular streets downtown, and, in addi- 
tion, can thus receive more illumination 
from the arc light at night. The angle of 
93 degrees between the wings was adopted 
for right-angled streets as the one best sub- 
serving legibility and beauty. 

The new sign, photographs of which at 
various angles are enclosed, has been favor- 
ably received in many quarters, and has 
filled a long-felt want in New York City. 

Joun A. Broperick, 
Chief, Division of Sidewalks. 
New York City. 
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HOW THE NEW SIGN LOOKS 
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The Two-Platoon System in the Fire 
Department 


An Analysis of the Experiences of American Cities 


By Wayne D. Heydecker 


Assistant Secretary, The City Club of New York 


HE facts presented in the followi 
pages were brought together last 


month by the writer in his capacit 


as Secretary of the City Club’s Committe« 
on City Affairs, and were first presented in 
a report to the committe¢ They are now 
published with the committee's consent, but 
the conclusions reached must be regarded 
as the writer's own and not the committee's 

Before going further it may be well to 
describe briefly the two-platoon system, ot 
the double-shift system, as it is sometimes 


called. 


the force of the fire department into two 


his system provides for dividing 


equal divisions, or platoons, each to be on 
Shifts are ordinarily 


planned to occur at 7 A, M. and at 7 P. M 


/ 


duty for 12 hours. 


although in some cities the day shift works 
10 hours and the night shift 14. The shifts 
change monthly, each one having a long day 
of 17 or 18 hours at the time the chang 
occurs. Under the old system of continuous 
duty, the firemen had hours off for meals 
one day off in five, and four nights off a 
month \t all other times they were sup- 
posed to be in the station house ready to 
respond to a call 

Letters were addressed to mavors and 
to the chiefs of the fire departments of se\ 
eral cities in which the two-platoon system 
was reported to be in operation or under 
consideration. As a result, the following 
facts and opinions were secured: 

Omana, Nes.—The Chief of the Fire 
Department, Charles A. Salter, reports that 
the two-platoon system was put into effect 
in 1907, but that the Legislature that passed 
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the law did not permit the city to appro- 
priate sufficient funds to place the system 
He adds that this con 
dition will be found in most instances where 


upon a proper basis. 
the system has been tried. I!e states, as his 
belief, that to place a department under 
this system requires a force nearly two- 
thirds stronger than that required under the 
24-hour system. Each shift must be of 
sufficient strength to allow one man to be 
absent, and if more are absent, a detail must 
be provided from other companies or re-" 
serve squads to keep the shift up to stand- 
ard. Under the old system the department 
contained 146 men. Under the new system 
it contains 208 men, whereas there should 
he at least 232 men to provide adequate pro 
tection. Firemen are not content with just 
i2 hours off duty every day in the year, and 
therefore adequate provision must be made 
for furloughs, with pay. Chief Salter 
claims that the individual efficiency of the 
fire department is not nearly so good under 
the two platoon system as under the 24 
hour system. Men fail to report on time, 
various excuses being offered—street car 
service, etc—and men in reporting are 
often not in good condition to fight a hard 
fire. The needed rest has not been taken, 
and the morale of the department is greatly 
impaired. The only benefits as he sees them 
are those derived by the men in the matter 
of hours, and the possible benefit derived 
by the department in having a larger force 
to call into action in case of a very large 
fire. After nearly seven years’ experience 
he finds the increased cost to be nearly 50 
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per cent more than the cost of maintaining 
the 24-hour system. In spite of these cor 

victions he adds that he is convinced that 
the two-platoon system is the coming sys 
tem. 

Kansas City, Mo.—John Donnelly, Pres 
ident of the Board of Fire and Water Com 
missioners, writes that the two-platoon sys 
tem was instituted by their department in 
ig12; that in order to keep within their 
appropriation in the experimental period of 
three months after the institution of the 
system, it was necessary to discharge 68 
men who had been added to keep up the 
required strength. This chaotic condition 
was later remedied, and the force now num 
bers 391 men as against 315 under the 24 
hour system. In a report signed by the 
Mayor and the Comptroller, there appear 
the following statements: 

“The men are far better satisfied ... We 
have had no trouble, except in some of the 
outlying districts where three men on duty 
in a station are hardly sufficient to do much 
good at a fire, but we have added three 
speedy, well-equipped automobiles for district 
chiefs, stationed at outlying engine houses, 
which we really believe amounts to an addi 
tion of two men and a capable commanding 
officer to any fire that occurs in outlying dis 
tricts. We can personally endorse the double 
platoon and the benefits derived therefrom 
It has been a success and has made far moré 
prompt attendance than the 24-hour rule.” 

Chief J. C. Egner is not so optimistic. 
He says: 

“The new system has been fairly successful 
Its success depends upon the addition of suf 
ficient men to maintain the fighting strength of 
the department in each shift equal to what it 
was under the continuous duty system. The 
greatest difficulty we encountered was that it 
did not provide us with sufficient men to main 
tain this fighting strength, and that after the 


retrenchment |mentioned above] the force 
was almost inadequate to cope with large 
fires.” As regards discipline, he says: “After 


the installation of the new system the intra 

tions of the rules by members of the force be 
came noticeably more frequent. However, by 
the strict enforcement of the rules these mat 
ters have been greatly remedied until the dis 
cipline of the department has been brought uy 
to its former standard.” 

SEATTLE, WAsH.—Mayor George F. Cot- 
terill and Chief F. L. Stetson of Seattle 
are both heartily in favor of the two-pla 
toon system as a humanitarian measure 
Mayor Cotterill says: 


“The men are most certainly happier under 
it than they were under the system of n 
tinuous duty. There has been no protest from 
the Board of Underwriters nor any expres 


sion of dissatisfactior whatsoever since the pla 

1 m SvSte Was ad | { he ( sn ke 

Iron iny quarter tor a return to the SVSté 

f continuous duty The onl bjection that 

has ever been raised, or, in my judgment, ever 
uld be raised to the plan is that of its in 
reased cost The two-platoon plan involves 

an increase Of approximately 35 t $0 per cent 


in fire-department cost as compared to the con 


tinuous-duty plan. Our citizens of Seattle, at 
the election at which this was submitted, al 
though already overburdened with high taxa 
tion, voted by more than two to one in fa\ 

»f more humane treatment to firemen, even at 


the expense of higher taxation. I was always 
impressed with the fundamental humanitarian 
principle of the system and would support it 
anywhere on that ground alone, never | 
ing it as worthy a civilized city to keep 
like soldiers in barracks on a 24-hour sched 
ule, with only meal time trips and an occasional 
day off to visit their homes and becom 
quainted with wife and children. I do not 
believe any city has the right to economize in 
dollars at the expense of the |] 

dreds, and perhaps thousands (as in the cast 
1f New York), of its citizens 





Prior to the adoption of the two-platoon 
system in Seattle, the uniformed force con 
sisted of 335 members. It now numbers 
489, the annual increase in cost being esti 
mated at $150,000. 

Chief Stetson reports that the system has 
been entirely successful with the exception 
that companies are in some instances short 
handed, due to a curtailment of appropria 
tions, and to the fact that he has been di 
rected by the Council to grant vacations 
by running the companies short. This, 
however, he adds, is the trouble experienced 
invariably in cities adopting this system 

“We find that, due to the fact that the men 
are under our control shorter periods of time 


daily than formerly, it is necessary to apply 
somewhat more rigid measures of discipline t 
maintain a_ relative standard of efhciency 


This is, however, a matter that requires only 

the regulation of the head of the department 
I can only add t 

uur City Club gives this pri 

endorsement, you should gi 

possible to secure sufficien 


provide for the number of 





juired in the judgment of the head of the de 
partment. and there should be no attempt t 
economize to such an extent that the depart 


ment would be crippled by a reduction in the 


manual force with a consequent decrease in 


the efficiency of the service 

Yonkers, N. Y.—Chief James J. Mul- 
cahey reports that the two-platoon system 
has been in operation only about seven 
months and that he hesitates to give an 
opinion as yet. He adds, however, that the 
one advantage he sees in it is that the men 
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have more time off. Mayor James T. Len 
non is more positive. He believes that the 
system increases the actual fire-fighting 
capacity ol the department, in that full) 
one-half of the service is ilways on duty, 
while under the old system with days off 
and absence for meals and other purposes, 
there were frequent occasions when no such 
proportion of the department was reall 
available in cases of emergency 

Mayor | \\ 
(uareen reports that the two platoon Svstel 


KANSAS City, KAN 


has been in operation only since Januar y i 
and that it was adopted by a vote of th 
people He says: 

Our only trouble at the present time 
it Was necessary to take over nearly all new 
men to make up the new shift. J am satistied 
that, as soon as these men have been properly 
drilled, we will get good results from this 
system.’ 

YOUNGSTOWN, Outo.—Mayor F. A. Har 
tenstein reports briefly that provision has 
heen made whereby the two-platoon systet 
goes into operation in Youngstown on Janu 
ary 1 of 1915. 

Lincotn, Nes.—Mayor F, C 


reports 
I 


Zehrung 


“The Legislature passed last year what we 
call a double shift of firemen, but owing to the 
lack of funds it was not put into effect this 
year, and whether it will be next year or not 
we do not know. We are given to understand 
by a number of cities that it is very expensive 
and does not warrant the outlay.” 

facoma, WasH.—Mayor W. W. Sey- 
mour reports that the question w ill be voted 
upon on April 7, and that the firemen since 
the first of January have been busy getting 
signatures to a petition under the state in 
itiative and referendum law, asking that the 
question be submitted in the form of a 
charter amendment 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Mr. R. M. Slotter, 
Secretary of the Department of Public 
Safety, reports 

“Unfortunately this city has been unable to 
introduce a two-platoon system in its fire de 
partment, although the Director is very much 
in favor of such a system. Until the Councils 
authorize sufficient additional men to make 
possible the introduction of this system with- 
out impairment of the service, it will be impos 
sible for us to adopt the same.” 

Conclusions 

Out of the mass of conflicting statements 
of which the paragraphs printed above are 
but a very small part, there seem to arise 
three issues: 
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|. The humanitarian problem 
The problem of efficiency 


3. The question of cost 


With regard to the first, it is true that 
24 hours’ continuous duty would be intol- 
erable, but the life of a fireman and his 
work are not to be compared with the life 
ind work of a policeman or a man subjected 
to continuous physical or mental exercise. 
It is a busy fire house that responds to 
three calls a day. The chief problem of a 
fireman's life is the proper use of the time 
in which he is on duty, and yet has nothing 
particular to do. The tasks of cleaning the 
apparatus and fire houses, ete., occupy but 
a small portion of the day. The rest of it 
is his own, subject only to a restriction as 
to his movements and to the call of the 
alarm. Under present conditions on the 
other hand, it is quite true that a man has 
very little opportunity to be with his family. 
lhe same is true, however, of some other 
professions, each one of which, like the fire 
department, is entered voluntarily with full 
knowledge of the conditions of employment, 
and so it can not truly be said that the con 
ditions complained of have been imposed 
upon a body of firemen. The conditions 
were there when they entered the service 
and were assented to by them. 

With regard to the problem of efficiency, 
the question is more serious, It goes to the 
root of the fire-fighting problem. The real 
test of a fire department is its ability to con- 
centrate quickly a large portion of its force 
and still not leave the city unprotected else- 
where. It has been claimed that the intro- 
duction of the two-platoon system, with a 
corresponding increase in the number of 
men required, would enable the city to 
have a large force of men in reserve who 
could be called upon in time of great need. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that the 
time and the force necessary to gather these 
men from their homes or elsewhere must 
be counted against the number of men 
quickly available to meet a crisis. In addi- 
tion to this, there is abundant testimony 
from the answers printed above to the 
effect that the two-platoon system requires 
a much sterner, stricter administration of 
the rules of the department in order to 
maintain discipline, and that the men do not 
report for duty in as good physical condi- 
tion as under the system of continuous duty. 
One other fact must not be forgotten: only 
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three of the cities whose officials are openly 
favorable have tried the system for six 
months or more. The only city which has 
had #t more than two years is on record 
against»it. These factors are of vital im 
portance in estimating the efficiency of any 
department, and therefore the enthusiasm 
of inexperienced officials must be somewhat 
discounted. 

With regard to the question of cost there 
is a wide divergence of opinion. The esti 
mates of increased expense range from 19 
per cent to over 50 per cent, and a careful 
examination of the reports received fron 
other cities will show that those giving a 
low percentage have a very much weaket 
force under the new system than was avail 
able under the old. Accordingly, the low 
percentages must not be taken at their face 
value. Assuming that the question of ef- 


ficiency were solved by a stricter enforce- 
ment of the rules, and admitting the hu- 
manitarian argument, the question resolves 
itself into one of cost. Is the humanitarian 
consideration worth 35 to 40 per cent addi 
tional cost? If the firemen were undet 
yoing great hardships constantly and it 
there were no decrease in the efficiency 
the department, it might well be worth th 
cost, but there is every reason to believ 
that the introduction of the two-platoor 
system would tend to decrease the efficiency 
of the department \s the testimony ¢ 
chiefs in other cities clearly shows, this te1 


] 


dency can only be offset by a much stricter 


administration and discipline. When thes 


] 
Lies 
Li 


two considerations are placed in the sc 
on one side and the humanitarian conside: 
ation on the other, it seems, to the writer at 


least, that the two outw eigh the one 





The Value of Fire Drills 


Editorial Tributes from Two Newspapers 


Wellesley’s Young Women 


(From The New York Times, March 18, 1914 


WOMAN ’S college consists not of 
its buildings, but of its young wom 
anhood. That is why Mrs. Henry 

F, Durant, the widow of the founder of 
Wellesley College, had reason to rejoice as 
she beheld against the flames that consumed 
its great College Hall the splendidly or- 
dered ranks of young women, brave and 
self-controlled, roused by their leaders and 
descending in safety without panic and with 
displays of heroism seldom shown by men 
in like emergencies. It was an hour of tri 
umph, not of disaster. The spirit that 
makes Wellesley will rear new buildings, 
better equipped and safeguarded than th« 
fire-trap that lies in ruins. 

Without the panic-stirring cry of “Fire 
but with the self-possessed order, “Put on 
your wraps,” Miss Moffat and Miss Donnell 
roused the hundreds of sleeping students, 
teachers, and maids, after sounding the 
alarm. Then the fire brigade, headed by 
Miss Arthur, marshaled its captains of 
twenties that marched quietly through 
smoke-filled corridors and past the flaming 
entrance to a free exit. Four minutes had 
passed, and the roll-call disclosed eight 


missing. Back through the smoke the moni 
tors rushed and brought the eight to safety 

rhey were disciplined, prepared, cour 
ageous. The fathers, mothers, sisters, and 
brothers of these young women must feel 
that they vindicated the cause of a higher 
education. 


How Their 


From The Newar 


Lives Were Saved 
Evening News, March 16, 1914) 


That the 450 employes of the H. & W 
Waist Company escaped without injury in 
Saturday’s fire in the Baker building was 
due to three things: First, an efficient sys 
tem of electric firm alarm signals; second 
practice in fire drills, and third, proper 
means of egress, including fireproof doors 
and a protected outside fire escape tower 
with wired glass guard and a stairway wide 
enough to carry two persons abreast. With 
out these safety provisions, or any one of 
them, Saturday’s fire might easily have 
proved a second High street tragedy. 

Each of these safeguards, which meant 
the difference between life and death to the 
$50 workers, was installed under the super 
vision of the Department of Labor by th 
direction of Commissioner Lewis I 
sryant. 
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The building presented usual dithe 
ties, owing to a rear extension For th 
reason General Bryant after two inspet 


tors had reported on satety requirements 


personally inspected the premises He 


found that there was but one satisfactory 


means of egress, and was able to convinces 


the owners, in spite of the rather unusual 


expense that would be involved. that these 
changes alone would protect workers in the 
building. In the installation of the electri 


alarm system a number of inspections were 
involved. 
drills 


under the 


engineers The fire 


and worked out 


were 
direction of th 
department 

Repeated inspections of the building wer: 
from the the first June 
occupancy, until the 


made time of visit, 


23, 1912, betore actua 
safeguards required by Commissioner Bry 
worked out and installed. I 


fact, owing to the exceptional difficulty o 


ant had been 


the case, effort was concentrated in ordet 


to assure satety 


as well as studies by department 


instituted 





DING AFTER THE FIRE 


A Letter 

fo the Editor of THe AMERICAN City 

been much interested in reading in 
1ary number the article on page 195, 
Before They Are Lit.” It is 
olutionary methods must be 
tremendous fire can 
decreased. The only way this 
suught about is through enactment of 
different insurance laws. It is a 
vell-known fact that almost all fires are pre- 


ires 
idea that re 


loss 





altogether 


entable, but as long as the present insur 
ince laws are in force there is very little in- 
entive in many cases (except a moral one) 


fires. My idea would be to allow 
to insure just as at present, and to 
present where the 
uuse of a fire originating anywhere 
ut on their own premises, but I would not 
inything to anyone for a fire loss when 
the fire starts on his own premises. The re- 
sult of this would be that the insured would 
e ainply protected against loss caused by any 
fault on the part of a fellow tenant, and it 
would make him mighty particular to see that 
all fire risks were removed from his own 
place 
If you feel that this point of view is worthy 
»f consideration, I should be glad to have you 
publish this letter, with the request that any- 
rested write his views on the matter 
C. Frank CRAWFORD 
President New York Master Printers’ Association 


1 it 
preven 
people 
‘ ] ; 
pay losses as at loss is 


aused beca 
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Chattanooga’s New Viaducts 


By H. F. Wiltse 


Assistant Secretary, Chattanooga Chamber of Commerce 














F the many developments in the committed itself to the payment of $20,0 
growth of Chattanooga lenn., toward the total expense (al it S100,00¢ 
which have helped to make that in order to facilitate matters The « 
community a power in the South, none is bridge—of wood and exposed steel—was 

more pleasing to the citizenship or makes i dangerous as well as an exceedingly 
more favorable impression on visitors, per sightly condition. It had disintegrated so 
haps, than the gradual elimination of rail badly that heavy steel beams had to be it 
road crossings at grade. Much of Chatta troduced above the floor on which trat 
nooga’s prosperity, including manufactur he was handled, thus making it much nar 
ing, is due to her being an important rail rower and a conspicuous eyesore Popular 
road center; but, as in the history of many demand for a modern, adequate structure to 
another community, the time has come _ take its place was insistent 
when grade crossings are a menace to the Just about the time the viaduct was fin 
city and must be obliterated ished, Tennessee’s Supreme Court, in an 
Chattanooga is to be congratulated on agreed test case, decided that the railroads 
the relationship between the municipality were liable for the entire expense of build 
and the railroads which enter that city. In ing needed viaducts—a verdict, which, had 
° the first place, friendly negotiations, a few it come earlier, would have precluded the 
months ago, between the Chattanooga com necessity of the city’s contributing $20,00¢ 
missioners and the railroads had reached _ to the cost 
a stage where the erection of essential via But the viaduct is finished, the people are 
> ducts seemed assured. In the instance of delighted and eager for more viaducts at 
the McCallie Avenue viaduct, the city had other places where such facilities are just 
ie 
{9% . 
« 
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as badly needed. The same railroads af 
fected by the McCallie Avenue viaduct re- 
cently announced their willingness to go 
ahead with another structure on East End 
\venue, and construction has begun 

Phe McCallie Avenue viaduct makes that 
important thoroughfare a complete unit oO! 
good road, whereas the old structure put it 
in the class that might be characterized by 
the saying, “A chain is no stronger than 
its weakest link.” It leads from the heart 
of the city through a fine residence district 
to Warner Park, a 43-acre playground 
shown in the background of the illustration; 
and, more remotely, it connects with fa 
mous Missionary Ridge, one of Chattanoo 
ga's battlefields. Along the beautiful Crest 
Drive, which tops the ridge, is a popular 
route to Chickamauga Park and lort Oglk 


ie ae = = 


thorpe, from which a fine panorama of val- 
ley, city and Lookout Mountain in the dis 
tance, is seen 

It will be seen that the McCallie Avenue 
viaduct is not only an important barrier 
against accident to life and property, but it 
takes on a scope extending beyond Chatta 
nooga because of its position on a route 
that every tourist student of the Chatta 
nooga campaign follows. 

The East End Avenue viaduct will clear 
of railroads another route from the heart 
of Chattanooga to the south and east, also 
dipping eventually into historic ground 
(Chickamauga battlefield) and passing the 
National Cemetery, where 13,000 Federal 
dead lie buried amid beautiful, well-kept 
surroundings—a sacred park maintained by 
the national government. 
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A Social Center for Women 
By Mariam Spencer 


Resident Director, Bay Tree Inn, La Porte, Ind. 


NE October day a few people inte 
ested in the welfare of the girls and 
women in the rapidly growing city 

of La Porte, Ind., met at the home of Miss 
Edith Morrison to discuss the opening of a 
social center. Among the group were the 
High School superintendent, the Methodist 
minister, business women, teachers and so 
ciety women, who came at the call, not 
knowing fully what was in the mind of this 
young enthusiast, but realizing a growing 
need and glad to come if they could work 
out plans for the betterment of the social 
condition of the town. 

Miss Morrison had been inspired with 
the social center idea while living in the 
Chicago Commons Settlement; she had 
been a student in the School of Civics and 
Philanthropy at the same time, and came 
back a trained and experienced worker. 

Che first meeting was an enthusiastic one, 
and other meetings followed; committees 


were appointed to sound the sentiments of 
the people ; factory girls, shop girls, busi- 
ness men and professional men, as well as 
the general public, were asked to cooperate. 
\ll gave their approval of such a work and 
were eager to lend their support. 


The Old Jail Becomes a Social Center 


Miss Morrison hoped to codperate with 
the School Board in using the school build- 
ing as a social center, but this conservative 
body did not deem it wise at that time to 
adopt the “Rochester Idea,’ which is now 
spreading throughout the country. Within 
a few days the County Commissioners gave 


the use of the old county jail building for 
a six-months’ experiment. The first cost of 
putting this dingy, deserted and vermin 
infested building in order was $275" The 
estimated cost of running it was $125 a 
month. This looked like a mountain to the 
group of eager, anxious women who were 














now determined to see the project develop. 
The next week a general meeting was 
held in the Business Men’s Club rooms, at 
which suggestions for financing were made. 
It was decided to have a noonday lunch 
served to the public, to rent the social room 
for entertainments and recitals, to have a 
rest room and meeting place for the country 
women and strangers and a few rooms to 
rent to wage-earning girls. At this meet 
ing the constitution and by-laws were 
drafted, and the officers and directors were 
elected. 
dent. 
Miss Della Oglesbee, a La Porte young 


Miss Morrison was chosen Presi- 


woman with practical settlement experience 
and a rare talent for helping delinquent 
girls, was engaged as resident director. 
Donations of money and furniture were 
generously promised. Memberships of one 
dollar a month were pledged by thirty of 
those present, and great interest was mani 
fested. 

Within three months from the day of the 
first meeting the old jail, resplendent in its 
new attire, welcomed all interested to an 
informal musicale. About 300 were pres- 
ent and entered into the spirit of this unique 
undertaking. 


The Breadth of the Work 
l'rom that day the Woman's 
became a 


\ssociatio1 
part of the life of the 
Nearly 200 members have by their generous 
support kept the work moving; from th 
opening day its membership has increased; 
the cafetaria has grown out of the noon 
lunch, where excellent food has always been 
served at a small cost and with a profit to 
the Association. 


tow! 


Classes in sewing, cooking, basket ball, 
basketry, French, German, have been or 
ganized whenever there has been a demand. 
\ charge of ten or fifteen cents is made by 
the Association. Teachers 
cases given their time. 


have in most 

A free employment 

agency is maintained, chiefly for the benefit 
; 


of housewives and domestics. 


rhe visiting 
nurse, who is supported by the Charity Cir- 
Asso 
Children are cared for by 
when mothers have no place to 
leave them. and 
room and lodging free of charge when in 
need. Charity Circle clothes are stored 
and handed out to many of the poor upon 
application. A woman's exchange is con 


cle, is given room and board at the 
ciation House 
the day 
Girls 


women are given 
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ducted, whereby any woman may bring sal 
able articles to be sold by the Association 
on a 5 per cent commission basis 

\ short time after the work was started 
the need was so fully realized by the busi 
and the townspeople that they 
willing to give their 


ness 


men 
were financial sup- 
port in purchasing a new home for the As 
sociation. After some weeks of searching 
for an appropriate location, the beautiful 
Richter and property on Michigan 
\venue was considered. The amount asked 
\nother canvass of the pe ople 
this sum, 


weeks the amount was banked 


house 


was $9,000 


was made to 


and in six 
Four thou 


raise 
sand dollars was given by the Unitarian 
Society and $5,000 came from the general 
public \t a general meeting of the mem- 
bers it was decided that this property be 
come the permanent home of the Associa- 
tion 


The House by the Side of the Road 


Less than three years from the opening 
of the old jail the new house received the 
material possessions of its former home, 
though not until later was the real affection 
for the dingy old walls entirely transferred 
to the new building, which was in due time 
given the name of the 
chosen 


“Bay Tree Inn”—a 
tradition attributes 
strength, highest aim, endurance and beauty 
to the 


made into 


name because 
bay tree, the leaves of which were 
wreaths for the 
The 


a short but strenuous race, and had 


victors in the 
Olympian races \ssociation had 
Sonal 
its place among the permanent organi 
tions of the city of La Porte—a city 
had cast off its Cranford simplicity and had 
suddenly found itself a thriving little m 
tropolis \ debt of $5,000 was incurre d 
added, the 
social room enlarged, and the building made 
more adequate for the work. 
\ charming edifice it is, 
architecture but 


alterations: new rooms were 


English in its 
American 
To the left as 


is the receptior 


altogethe r 
detail of comfort and cheer 
one enters the small hall 

room and office, beautiful with beamed ceil 


ing, leaded windows and rustic furniture 
and always cheerful and sunshiny Phe 
large room on the right is used for the 
cafetaria and for social gatherings he 


l'rench windows and fireplace, the frieze of 
} 


bay trees, the small tables in spotless line 


and the steam table with copper trimming 
and nickel urn all help to make the place 
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charming and unique Since the death ot during the noon hour or for classes \ sew- 
the founder of the ssociation, flowers ar ing machine, books, magazines and a couch 
kept on the tables most of the time, addit ire to be found here. Country women may 
their bea itv to the room these ire use the room tor a meeting place for friends 
plied by the friends ho drop penn t or ft rest after shopping Phe floor above , 
the “flower box” on the cashier ta has six bedrooms. There are baths on each 
\round the open fireplace gather the Ca floor with an abundance of hot and cold 
lire girls for their meetings and | neil vater, used not only by house guests, but 
hire This room goes through many rapid hy auto tourists, who frequent the Inn dur- 
changes during the course of a tl ng the touring months. The house is open 
: When a lecture, party or social gathering from 7 A. M. to 10.30 P. M. daily. The As 
announced, suddenly the tables take flight sociation has in its brief existence proven 
to the porch and the chairs are arranged the efficiency of an independent organiza- 
to suit the event tion for women and by women, that is 
The second floor has six bedroo argely self-sustaining, democratic and 
| equipped with white iron beds and missio1 Christian in character, though entirely un- 
furniture Each room accommodates tw denominational. The twelve members of its 
business girls. who pav from $1.25 to $1.7 Board of Directors represent almost as 
or $2.50 per week for a single root her mat creeds, all working together in one 
is also a rest room, where girls may gather cause Humanity 
i 




















The Pageant of Meriden, New Hampshire 


Education in the New Country Life 


By William Chauncy Langdon 


Master of the Pageant 





the other two being Thetford. Vermont, \cademy has at all time 
Igtt, and St 
Johnsbury, V er- 
mont, 1912. These 
pageants were in 
an important sense 
historical; but they 
+ were more than 
historical, for the 
drama of the com- 
munity was carried 
down to the pres- 
ent and on into the 
future to reflect in 
advance the gleam 
of those ideal con- 
ditions which the 
new country life 
movement is so 
successfully bring- 
ing to realization. 
\s these new con- 
ditions make the 
near future by far 
the most impor- 


tant period in the HE: PACEANT-OF MERIDEN 
histore af thes  (PDUCATION-IN‘THE-NEW: COUNTRY: LIFE 


towns, so accord- cal NEW: HAMPSHIRE CL. a | 
ingly in the pag ® @& & JUNE24THA25THI9IS. & & BF 
eant-drama the en 





historical incidents THE POSTER OF THE MERIDEN PAGEANT 
for all the episodes 








HE Pageant of Meriden, New Hamp necticut River at Cornish. Kimball Unior 
shire, was the third of a series Ol \cademy 1s located there and adds 200 morte 
Pageants of the New Country Life, to the population. During tts 100 years the 


s held a re spect d 
and often eminent 
position amons 
country academies 
\t present it 1s of 
more than usual 
importance, for the 
reason that as 

matter of definite 
policy it has given 
itself to working 
out the true func 
tion of educatior 
in the new cou 

try life in Amer 
ica By action ot 
the Trustees and 
by the administra 
tive and pedagog! 
cal practice of the 
Principal, Charles 
Alden Tracy, and 
the faculty the 
Academy 1s intent 
upon the purposs 
that the education 
there offered to 
the young people 
of the surrounding 
igricultural region 
shall really pre 
pare them for the 


of the past are selected with a view to their life they are going to lead and trai 
suggestive foretelling of this ‘deal future, them to make of the life of the farm a 
and all the dramatic and artistic treatment high source of joy, culture and inspiration 
is focussed so as to lead up to it and glor tor hne citizenship. This is the theme of 
‘ | 
ify it the pageant,* reproduced from the actual 
facts in the past and present life of this 
The Theme of the Pageant 
Meriden is a village of about 200 11 The complete text of the Pagea t f Mer en 
habitants, twelve miles back from the Con ttee. Meriden, N. H. 80 cents postpa 
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New Hampshire village and its academy, whirl of the Nature Spirits, who swept out : 
nd expressed by means of all the contribu of the woods on either side and danced in 
I rts of drama, music. color and motion intrammeled ecstasy back and forth in the : 
ce with the strictest technical glade. Then, to a motif founded on an old j 
f the new irt of pageantry Puritan hymn tune in the brass, while the : 
e pageant grounds were on the side of Nature Spirit music continues in the strings 
hill. looking across a vallev to the hil and woodwind, appear a group of Pioneers 4 
( hich stand Meriden and the Acad with their families toiling up the hill. They 
to the lofty height of Ascutne are twice driven back by the frenzied Na- 
yond The grand stand was ture Spirits, but the third time Education, 
rected near th f the hill, and the 1 strong and virile young man, makes a 
I ds where the scenes transpired sloped way for them, and, following him, at last 
down into a thick growth of small pines they reach the top, where, turning, they 
over the tops of which was seen the village behold the vision of Meriden and the Acad 
vhich was the hero of the pageant emy on the hill opposite, the present reali 
ation of their dreams for the future. So, 
The Coming of the Pioneers in ecstasy lifting up their hands, they burst 
he music of the pageant, composed by forth into The Song of the Vision. 
Arthur rwell, contributed to the needed \fter this Introduction, the first of the 
flow of unity in the series of episodes with nine realistic episodes represents The Set 
out interfering with the separate articulate tling of Meriden in 1769 by the Scotchman, 
ess of the successive generations in their Benjamin Kimball, his American wife, and 
distinct episodes. The pageant began with 15-year-old son, Daniel. They have come 
the sounding in the orchestra of the broad, with the Agent of the Proprietors to look 5 
strong motif of Education. Immediately over the land. Incidental to the father’s 
the ic cl ed to the wild, unrestrained canny bargaining with the agent, is seen his 
> 
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THE COMING OI 
shrewd, kindly training of the boy, incul- 
cating habits of piety, economy and selt 
reliance. Pioneer education had two points 
of advantage over the education of the pres 
ent day: it really prepared the young peopl 
for the life they were going to lead, and it 
kept the family together. The 
note of the Academy in its new life was 


essential 


sounded in this episode of the first settler 
and his young son. 

The Starting of the Church in 1780 was 
the next incident of causal importance to 
rhe 
high and devout standard of life in the fi 
days of the town, albeit somewhat conten- 
Phe edu 
cational aspect of the religious interest was 
brought out in the minister’s examination 
of Ruth Pool before accepting her for | 
tism. 


demand representation in the pageant. 


rst 


tious, was depicted in this scene. 


ap 


The Day of Classical Culture 


rhe first interlude, called The 
set forth with action, dance and orchestral 
music the character of early nineteenth cen 
tury culture. In the vicinity of Meriden it 


Classics, 





THE GIRLS IN 184 


vas about 1805 tl 
tling had been overcome suftici 
With leisure 


tunity to use it for good or for 


1 
some ieisure, 


virile rustic music a 


nimber ; 


lorest people come 1! engagec 
work. Gradually they stop th 
trious occupations one b 
recline on the grass Idleness 
young person in soft pink drapet 
sonated by Miss Madeline Rat 
out of the woods and dane 
iuch to their delight. Shi 

the young people al 
quickly a quarrel arises 
ippearance of the minister ric 
disorder and banishes the er: 
shameless Idleness. He reads to 
from two large books, Latin Liter 
the Old Testament, while ‘ 
idmiring imaginations pass fir 
Romans—Caesar, Cicero and \ 
then a group of Hebrews—Mo 
and Isaiah—the music being ba: 
tively on a bold militar 


glorious old Jewish hym: 











a 
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The Founding of the Academy 

Inspired by an inherited Scotch apprecia- 
tion of such classical culture, Daniel Kim- 
ball, the 15-year-old son of Benjamin Kim- 
ball in the first episode, now 59, founded 
the Academy by offering to the Council of 
the Churches meeting at Windsor, Ver 
mont, $6,000 at once and all his estate at 
death if they would locate their projected 
academy at his village. The episode of 
lhe Founding of the Academy in 1813 rep 
resents Daniel Kimball as he is about to set 
out from Meriden to ride down to Windsor. 
His personal eccentricities, brought out in 
his relations with his most suitable wife and 
with the young doctor whom he suspects of 
being a Democrat, and his nobler qualities 
as well, were found delightfully recorded in 
the graphic diary of the young doctor, 
which was lent by his daughter, Miss Mary 
Frost, now a lady of 95 years. But 
brusque, arbitrary and domineering to an 
absurd extent as he was, Daniel Kimball 
was at the same time also a practical, large 
natured and generous man. Childless, he 
had a hungry yearning for young people, 
and so hailed with emphatic approval the 
suggestion of President Dwight of Yale 
that the Council establish not a divinity 
school, but an academy. 

l'wenty-seven years later Mrs, Daniel 
Kimball, then a widow, increased the en- 
dowment of the Academy in order to pro- 
vide for the extension of its opportunities 
to girls. The Coming of the Girls in 1840 
was therefore the next event to be depicted 
in the pageant. The stage coach arrives 
loaded high with its young burden before 
the eager eyes of the aged benefactress, 
while the young principal, Cyrus S. Rich- 
ards, destined to hold that position for 36 
years, restrained first the prejudices and 
then the enthusiasm of the boy students, 
Having already admonished the students 
that they will not be allowed to meet and 
converse on the streets or elsewhere, but 
that they will meet once a day for morning 
or evening devotion, Mr. Richards dismisses 
them, and, in words taken from his report 
to the Trustees, comments to Mrs, Kimball, 
“The atmosphere of cheerfulness seems al- 
ready to be spreading over our little com- 
munity.” 

The Sacrifice 

When the Civil War came, a good num- 

ber of students at the Academy enlisted and 
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went to the front. The girls made a flag 
and presented it to their fellow-students 
when they left. This was represented with 
a family group. The student who goes to 
the front is the son of a Meriden family, 
and the family are leaving the house to go 
up with him to join the other students on 
the campus. His sister, also a student, is 
one of the girls who have made the flag, and 
she is carrying it up with her for the pre- 
sentation. So the episode emphasized the 
intimate family aspect of the universal 
parting. Father, mother, son, sister, small 
brother who does not realize the seriousness 
of the occasion, and the grandmother, she 
who knows the sorrows of life, say their 
quiet, brief farewells, and go up to the 
campus, all but the mother. She watches 
them out of sight, waving to her boy as he 
goes. America, her robes torn and blood- 
stained, comes out from the trees behind 
her and stretches out her arms in sympathy. 
The orchestra at the top of the hill plays 
The Battle Hymn of the Republic. The 
mother turns and sees America and sinks at 
her feet. The music continues, more and 
more softly, as if receding. America leads 
the mother back into her home. The music 
plays on—‘Mine eyes have seen the glory 
of the coming of the Lord!” 


The Height of Prosperity « 

In 1867, when Dr. Richards had for 32 
years been Principal, the Academy reached 
the height of its prosperity under the clas- 
sical tradition. Commencement Day of that 
year afforded the incidents for this episode, 
The Height of the Academy. The students 
are waiting for the exercises of the day to 
begin, some of them playing the new game, 
baseball. On the approach of the Principal, 
to whom they gave in those days the name 
of “the little gentleman in black,” one of 
them proposes that they sing their class ode 
for him. Gratified by their compliment, 
Dr. Richards responded with a_ speech, 
which, in the pageant, was taken largely 
from his own writings and was rendered 
very effective by the remarkable delinea- 
tion of the character of the old-time Prin 
cipal by one of the present teachers, Mr 
Frank M. Howe. Curious to our ears sound 
the words of gentle enthusiasm, the very 
essence of the classical culture—his own 
words—which he addressed to them: 


“America looks to her educated men and 
women for leadership. Let her not be disap- 
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pointed of us. There is no training for life 
equal to the mental discipline of the great 
classics of Greece and Rome. I have noticed 
over and over again at times when the Divine 
Spirit has poured out His refreshing grace the 
remarkable feature that a very large majority 
1f those who were hopefully the subjects ot 
Grace belonged to the Classical Department.” 

rhe Principal goes on t refer to the 
causes which were soon to bring the Acad 
emy’s fortunes down into hardship, the new 
public high schools springing up in_ the 
towns round about and the great develop 
ment of the cities and of the West drawing 
heavily on the farm districts of New Eng- 
land for the fresh blood. 

hus in successive episodes were shown 
at a sweep the founding, the extension, the 
sacrifice, and the prosperity of the Acad- 
emy and its village. Before the pageant 
went on to remember the low period of the 
\cademy’s fortunes, when from 220 its stu- 
dent roll went down to 24, there came an 
interlude, “Clarence and Reuben,” illus- 
trating with humorous symbolism the eco 
nomic conditions in the country at large 
that accompanied or that caused the deple- 
tion of the agricultural districts and of the 
old country academies so intimately asso 
ciated with them. To orchestral music 
based on popular northern and southern 
songs, Uncle Sam and his two sons, Clar 
ence, the city son, with his wife and two 
children, ana Reuben, the country son, with 
his wife and ten children, act out a panto 
mime wherein Clarence is always prosper 
ing in the favor of the genial Uncle Sam at 
the expense-of Reuben, although there is at 
the end some realization on the part of both 
Uncle Sam and Clarence of the inherent 
dignity and nobility of the country brother 


The Ebb-Tide Period 


rhen the low point, which is also always 
the point of ripe, The Ebb of the ‘Tide, 
showing theconditions in, the spring of 
1889. Along the woddland road comes a 
wagon drawn by a lean horse, and driven 
by a farmer, spare’ and ‘rugged, of keen ey« 
but dispirited manner. With him is his 
wife, aftd in behind with a bundle of clothes 
and a few books is a boy. of! about sixteen. 
They have saved up money little by little, 
and they want’ their son to: have schooling 
at the Academy. Inquiry of the Principal 
and one of the teachers reveals the fact, 
however, that as the boy has no intention 
of going into the ministry, he is not eligible 
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fo cholarshiy d the 1 ey saved is 
ot otherwise neariv eno oh ) y the cost 
for the year. In bitter, silent disappointment 
the father turns the horse around and starts 
to drive oft Che Principal. however, calls 
them back, draws from them the story « 


their struggle in the hard times, their ambi 
tion tor the boy, and their desire to see hin 
before they died “bringing up his family 
without dreading the interest every thre 
months—enjoying life Che boy shows the 
right spirit, and so the Principal tells them 
that there is under consideration a plan 


whereby a student may receive full tuition 


and home for a single payment of $100 and 
in hour a day spent in work about the 
\cademy. The boy is taken in on this plan 
Chis “One-Hundred-Dollar Plan,” as it was 
called, was much more than a wise finan 
cial scheme whereby the \cademy was el 

ablee to attract students to its halls and 
secure cash to strengthen its position at a 
tin when the closing o! its doors seemed 
inevitable. It was the introduction of prac 





tical agriculture and domestic economy into 
the curriculum and the recognition of pro 
ficiency in these country-life essentials as 
worthy of respect and honor equally with 
Greek and Latin. From the depths of this 
ebb-tide period sprang the beginnings of a 
new education for the new country life of 


the present 


The New Country Life 
lhe next episode, Back to the Soil, repro 
duced the first Old Home Day in 1899, and 
the revi ing pride in the past and love ot 
1 


1 
okened 


In this 


1 


the old 


farm homestead which it bet 
harbingers of the new country life 
epist de many ot! the peopl vho took part 
had been present at the first Old Home Da 
itselfi—in a word, took their own part 


lhe «¢ pisode Was largely mack 


hand of welcome to returning friends an 
the reminiscent gossip of old comrades, the 
spirit of neighborly companionship coming 
to a climax, so far as the pageant was co! 

cerned. with the awarding of a “beautifully 


frosted and decorated cake igain) to the 


oldest child of Meriden, John Hall Calif, 
from birth 94 years in residence, who was 
this time present by proxy 

The intensive meaning of the pagean 
was expressed in the next scene, the inter 
lude of The Birds. 
lowing the guidance of the naturalist, Er 
nest Harold Baynes, who lives there, the 


Enthusiastically fol- 
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HE BIRDS WERE LITTLE CHILDREN” 
people o h idet mad ir villag H i a oe i 
peop! f Meriden have made their village lage Here is the “Sanctuary” for which 
; " ritable winter and summer resort for Percy MacKaye wrote his Bird-Masque 
—_ As the local paper expresses it, What is culture, what is education, if it 
eriden is unmistakably “The Bird Vil- does not lead to the joyous life? With this 
: 
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THE ORCHESTRA AND THE COMING OF MUSIC IN THE INTERLUDE OF “THE BIRDS” 
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interlude the pageant took wing into its own 
proper idealism, in the dreams of an old 
teacher and the birds singing around him, 
expressing the resurrection of a finer cul- 
ture from the daily life of the community. 
The birds were little children costumed— 
rather, embodied into bird-form—by Mar- 
ion Langdon, who designed all the costumes 
of the pageant. 

So at last to the realistic idealism of the 
present! The new education was an epi- 
sode made of the student life of the Acad- 
emy, here and there carried forward into 
the future a little so far as could be done 
with fidelity to actual advances already be- 
gun toward the ideals of the Academy. 
With scenes and incidents of athletics, of 
farm work for boys and girls, the excite- 
ment of a baseball victory over a neighbor- 
ing academy, the erection of a new martin 
pole on the hill, an outdoor Latin recitation, 
a test in judging cattle, and a round of folk 
dancing, the picture of life at Kimball 
Union Academy as it is unfolded itself. 
Through it all the Principal (Mr. Tracy 
himself) brings a visitor, showing him the 
new farm, and explaining to him the work 
and methods and purposes of the Academy. 
In reply to the visitor’s inquiry whether the 
purpose of the farm is to help students work 
out their expenses and to raise food for the 
Academy, the Principal replies (quoting 
words he used on a similar occasion) : 

“Yes, partly that is the purpose, but only 
incidentally. The culture that the soil gives 
the man through the culture that the man 
gives the soil. That is what we are after.” 
To an assertion of the all-sufficiency of the 
classical education without agriculture, he 
rejoins: 

“So far as that goes, there is a class in Latin 
down there. You will find more real apprecia- 
tion of Virgil in any one of those boys and 
girls than in the average college freshman—or 


senior. They get it from their farm work. 
Virgil was a farmer.” 


Later he sums up the relation of the vil- 
lage and the Academy in their common life, 
with the truth as it is believed and practised 
in Meriden: 

“The whole life of this town is education, 
and it is—or we are trying to make it—one big 
family. Education is a community playing its 
part as a parent to its young people. How 
can we have any real education if the parents 
do not come into it? The parent is a teacher, 
and the teacher is a—minor parent. Education 
is a thing of the whole community.” 


The Final Vision 

The orchestra begins to play very softly, 
as though from far away, The Song of the 
Vision. From the pine trees at the foot of 
the hill emerges Education. He gathers 
rough field stones and builds an altar. 
From the pines all around him come the 
Nature Spirits and stand swaying in the 
summer breeze. Music and the birds join 
them. Directly behind the altar, through 
the branches, comes the Pioneer Mother 
with her 15-year-old boy. She builds a fire 
on the altar. From one side comes one rep 
resenting the village of Meriden and from 
the other side one representing the Acad- 
emy. The Civil War Mother and the 
Ebb-Tide Mother come and add fuel to 
the fire. Then at the command of Edu- 
cation from over the hill on both sides 
come all the people of all the gener- 
ations of Meriden, singing, as they pour in, 
a pageant hymn in fine broad chorus. Amer- 
ica, attended by New Hampshire, appears, 
acclaimed by all the people, and takes her 
place behind the altar. Spreading her arms 
as the priestess of the nation, she bids all 
the people of the generations kneel, and 
leads them in singing the prayer stanza of 
“America.” Then, rising, the people march 
out in review past America and the sym- 
bolic group and wind their way in massy 
column far down the woodland road, sing- 
ing as they go. 


























List of References on Police Administration 


By William Bennett Munro 


Bureau for Research in Municipal Government, Harvard University 


Despite the great interest which has been 


manifested in the subject of police admin 
istration in all the larger American cities 
during the last decade or more, the amount 


of printed discussion relating to this branch 
of municipal activity is relatively small It 
does not compare in extent with our avail 
able literature on such matters as commis 
sion government, poor-relief, housing, fire 
prevention, etc »o tar fact 
materials for 


as I know, in 
no printed bibliography of 
the study of police 
hitherto been available 


administration has 

The following ref 
erences have been compiled aS a prov isional 
check-list of the more useful discussions of 
the subject in its various phases. It 
by any 


is not 


means a complete list, and 
from the materials relating to the history 
of police administration, includes only dis 
cussions which have been published within 
the last ten or a dozen years 


‘ “+ 
apart 


It does not 
include references on the regulation of the 
liquor trafhc, the social evil, state constabu 
laries, and various other spe cial topics 


which are more or less closely related to 
the general subject of city police adminis 
tration 

1.—General Histories 


Bearp, C. A. American Government and Poli 
tics. New York, 1911. 772 pp. 


' 
Police Administration, pp. 607-61 


Conkutne, A. R Government of the 
United States. 4th edition, revised. 
York, 1&0. 245 pp. 


Ca4ty 


History of the | P P rtment in Ameri 
European Cities, pp. 71-83 


Costetto, A. E. Our Police Protectors A 
history of the New York police from the 
earliest period to the present time. 3d 
edition. New York, 1885. 570 pp. 


Contains some useful information on early polic« 
organization and methods 
l’arrtie, J. A. Municipal Administration. 2d 
edition. New York, 1906. 448 pp. 
Evolution of Modern Police, pp. 127-136 
Kutp, L. F. Police Administration. New 
York, 1910. 551 pp. 
History of Police. pp. 16-99. The best short ske 
of police history 
Ler, W. L. M. A History of Police in Eng 
land. London, 1901. 416 pp 
A comprehensive history written in teresting 
style Contains a good discussion of the circumstances 
which led to the establishment of the metropolit 
police system in 1829 
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Rey, A., and Feron, L. Histoire du Corps des 
Gardiens de la Paix. Paris, 1896. 735 pp. 

Vine, J. R. S. English Municipal Institutions. 
London, 1879. 212 pp. 


The Ancient Police Organization of English Muni- 
ties, py 185-195. 
Wricut, R. S., and Hopuouse, H. Local Gov- 


ernment and Local Taxation in England 
and Wales. 2d edition. London, 1894. 
52 pp. 
History of Local Police Organization in England 
m Ancient Times to 1890, pp. 51-58. 


1!.—Histories of Police in Larger American Cities 
Raltimore. Forsom, De F. 
History of the 
more, I888. 


Our Police; a 
Baltimore Force.  Balti- 
546 pp. 

lirmingham, Ala. OWLANDER, M. History of 
the Birmingham Police Department. Bir- 
mingham, 1902. 69 pp. 

Savace, E. H. A Chronological His- 
tory of the Boston Watch and Police, 1831- 
1893. 2d edition, revised. Boston, 1865. 
jo8 pp. 

hicago. Finn, J. J., and Wirktr, J. E. His- 
tory of the Chicago Police from the Set- 
tlement of the Community to the Present 
Time. Chicago, 1887. 595 pp. 

Ror, G. M., Editor. Our Police: 
\ History of the Cincinnati Police Force? 
Cincinnati,. 1890. 
ark, N. J. Boarp or Epucation, The Po- 
lice Department of Newark. Leaflet No. 
3. Newark, 1912. 4 pp. 

w York. Baker, A. G., and Ware, A. R. 
Municipal Government of the City of 
New York. New York, 1906. 350 pp. 


rhe history and organization of the Police De 
partment of New York City, pp. 144-156. 


j 


ston. 


incinnatt, 


Vew York. Wattnc, G. W. Recollections 
of a New York Chief of Police. New 


York, 1887. 
Vew York. 


\merica. 


608 pp. 
Witcox, D. F. Great Cities in 
New York, 1910. 426 pp. 


Che Police Department of New York City, pp. 112- 
117. See also Costetto, A. E., above. 


Philadelphia. Sprocre, H. O. The Philadel- 
phia Police, Past and Present. Philadel- 
phia, 1887. 671 pp. 

Philadelphia. Moore, J. C., Horner, J. G., and 
Ross, H. D. The History and Present 
Duties and Organization of the Depart- 
ment of Public Safety of Philadelphia. 
University of Pennsylvania, Wharton 
School Studies, II, pp. 151-169. June, 1893. 

Providence. Mann, H. Our Police; a His- 
tory of the Providence Police Force. 
Providence, 1889. 519 pp. 
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Washington, D. C. Witcox, D. F. Great 
Cities in America. New York, 1910. 426 
pp. 

Police administration in Washington, D. C., py 

38-39. 

Washington, D. C. Younc, J. R. The Metro- 

politan Police Department, Washington, 

D. C. Official Illustrated History. Wash- 

ington, 1908. 254 pp. 


111.—Police Organization in America 


Bearp, C. A. American City Government. 
New York, 1912. 420 pp. 


Guarding the City against Crime and Vice, pp 
158-189 


Eaton, D. B. The Government of Munici 
palities. New York, 1899. 526 pp. 


Ch. XVI, Concerning Police Administration 


Fitp, L. F. The Organization of Police 
Forces. In National Municipal League 
Proceedings, 1910; pp. 281-303. 


Fup, L. F. Police Administration. New 
York, 1910. 551 pp. 
Ch. Il, Officers of Department; ch. III, Selection 
of Patrolmen; ch. IV, Duties of Policemen; ch. V, 
Special Duties. 


Goopnow, F. J. City Government in the United 
States. New York, 1904. 315 pp. 
Police Administration, pp. 304-347. See also the 
same author’s Municipal Government. New York, 
1909. 401 pp. Ch. XII 


Hart, A. B. and McLaucuuiy, A. C., Editors. 
Cyclopedia of American Government. 3 
vols. New York, 1914. 


See under Police. 


Harron, A. R. Digest of City Charters. Chi- 
cago, 1900, 351 pp. 
Police Departments, pp. 312-319. 


Henperson, C. E., Editor. Penal and Reform- 
atory Institutions. New York, 1910. 345 
pp. 


The Police Systems of the United States, pp. 1-14. 


McApoo, W. Guarding a Great City. New 
York, 1906. 349 pp. 

The experience of New York’s Police Commissioner 

during the years 1904-1906. 

McCarrrey, G. H. The Boston Police De- 
partment. In Journal of the American In- 
stitute of Criminal Law and Criminology, 
Il, pp. 672-690. January, 1912. 





IV .—Police Organization in Europe 

Europe. Anprews, A. D. Police Systems of 
Europe. In Cosmopolitan, XXXIV, pp. 
495-504. March, 1903. 

Europe. Fospicx, R. B. Police Systems in 
Europe. Publications of the Bureau of 
Social Hygiene. New York, 1914. 

France. Lecarpe, M. La Police Municipale 
Alengon, 1895. 

France. Moxer, P. La Police a Paris. Paris, 
1907. 285 pp. 
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France. MouNryrat, E. La Préfecture de 
Police. Paris, 1906. 196 pp. 

France. PELEANT, M. De l’Organisation de la 
Police. Dijon, 1899. 

Great Britain. Apter, H. M. Police System 
of London. In Annals of American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, 
XXIV, pp. 556-559. November, 1904. 

Great Britain. Encyclopedia of Local Govern 
ment Law. Edited by Joshua Scholefield. 
7 vols. London, 1905-1908. 


Simpson, H. B., Police, V, pp. 146-177 


Great Britain. Mattsit, M. R. English Local 
Government. New York, 1897. 2096 pp. 


Local police administration in England, pp. 117-133 


> . . . ~ ’ 

Great Britain. Repiicu, J., and Hirst, F. W. 
Local Government in England. 2 vols. 
London, 1903. 

The Home Office and the Central Control of Police, 

pp. 302-311. 

Great Britain. Roya Commission. Report 
on the Duties of the Metropolitan Police. 
London, 1908. 

Prussia. Hipper, R. von. Handbuch der 
Polizeiverwaltung. Berlin, 1905. 741 pp. 


V.—State Supervision of Police 

Eaton, D. B. Government of Municipalities. 
New York, 1899. 526 pp. 

Police supervision, state vs. municipal control, py 

122-435. 

Farrie, J. A. Municipal Administration. 2d 
edition. New York, 1906. 448 pp. 

Relations of state and municipal police, pp. 138-144 

Goopnow, F. J. Municipal Government. New 
York, 1909. 401 pp. 

Advantages of State Police, pp. 259-260. 

Hatton, A. R. The Control of Police. In 
National Municipal League Proceedings, 
1909. pp. 157-171. 

The best short survey of the question. 

Lator, J. J., Editor. Cyclopedia of Political 
Science. 3 vols. Chicago, 1884. 

Police Power of a State, Ill, 

Lowett, A. L. Government of England 
vols. New York, 1900. 

Central Control over Police in England, II, p. 291 

Moss, F. State Oversight of Police. In Mu- 


nicipal Affairs, III, pp. 264-268. June, 
1890. 


pp. 212-216 


Witcox, D. F. Great Cities in America. New 
York, 1910. 426 pp. 


Boston Police Department administered by state a 
pointees, pp. 361-367 


The legislation establishing state control over 
municipal police in Baltimore, Boston and St 
Louis may be conveniently found as follows 
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Baltimore. The Baltimore City Code. Ballti- 
more, 1906. 1,037 pp. 


Police Commissioners, pp. 448-487. 


Boston. Basson, T. M., Editor. Statutes Re- 
lating to the City of Boston. Boston, 1908. 
631 pp. 

Ch. LIII, The Police Commissioner. 

St. Louis. Romuauver, E. R., Editor. The 
Revised Code of St. Louis. St. Louis, 
1912. 1,285 pp. 

Police, pp. 168-177 





V1I—General Problems 


(This list does not include special discus- 
sions of the liquor problem, the social evil, 
etc.) 

Batcu, W. R. Thg Police Problem. In Inter- 
national Review, XIII, pp. 507-517. De- 
cember, 1882. 

Chicago. Civic Service Commission. Final 
Report on the Police Investigation. Sep- 
tember 5, 1911-March 7, 1912. Chicago, 
1912. 54 pp. 

Driscott, C. J. The New York Police In- 
vestigation. In National Municipal Re- 
view, II, pp. 279-283. April, 1913. 

Dyson, V. The Policeman and the City’s 
Woes. Kansas City, 1909. 62 pp. 

Eaton, D. B. The Government of Municipali- 
ties. New York, 1809. 526 pp. 

Police Administration; the Nature and Duties of 
Policemen, pp. 415-417 
Futp, L. F. Police Administration. New 

York, 1910. 551 pp. 
Ch. VI, Discipline; ch. IX, Police Problems. 


Hae, G. W., Editor. Police and Prison Cyclo- 
pedia. 2d edition. Boston, 1893. 792 pp. 
Various articles on police problems 


Hartwett, E. M. The Police Question. In 
National Municipal League Proceedings, 
1906, Pp. 391-308. 

Howe, F. C. The City: the Hope of Democ- 
racy. New York, 1906. 319 pp. 

Ch. XV, The Wards of the City 


Illinois. GENERAL AsSemMBLY. SENATE. Report 
on the Chicago Police System, as Made by 
the Committee of Investigation Appointed 
by the goth General Assembly, Special 
Session, 1897-1808. Springfield, 1&8. 

McApoo, W. Experiences of a Police Com- 
missioner. In Harper’s Weekly, L, pp 
546-548, 582-584, 621-622, 730-741. 1906. 

Moss, F. The Problem of Police Administra- 
tion. In Forum, XXVII, pp. 278-284. 
May, 1890. 

New York City. Bureau oF MuNIcipat ReE- 
SEARCH. Business Methods of New York 
City’s Police Department; Critical Study 
and Constructive Suggestions Pertaining 
to Administrative and Accounting Methods 
of the Bureau of Repairs and Supplies. 
New York, 1910. 212 pp. 

New York City. [Report of the Curran Com- 
mittee.] Report of the Special Committee 
of the Board of Aldermen. New York, 
1913. 147 pp. 


Vew York State. [Report of the Lexow Com- 
mittee.] Report and Proceedings of the 
Senate Committee Appointed to Investi- 
gate the Police Department of the City of 
New York. 5 vols. Albany, 1895. 

See also index to the testimony and proceedings of 
the Lexow Committee investigating the Police Depart- 
ment. New York, 1899. 191 pp. 

Piper, A. R. Report of an Investigation of 
the Discipline and Administration of the 
Police Department of the City of Chicago. 
City Club of Chicago, Publication No. 1. 
Chicago, 1904. 49 pp. 

Rooseve._t, T. American Ideals. New York, 
1897. 354 PP. 


Administering the New York Police Force, pp. 
160-188, 





VII.—Police Statistics 


United States. Census Bureau. Police Sta- 
tistics for Cities. February 4, 1913. 2 
sheets. 

Number of employes, officers, sergeants, patrolmen 
ind detectives, amount of appropriations, per capita 
cost per year, average number of patrolmen per 10,- 
000 inhabitants, area in acres and number of patrol- 
men to 1,000 acres, for 19 American cities. Statistics 
are for the last fiscal year only. 





VIIIl_—Police Appointments and Promotions 
CAHALANE, C. F. Police Duty; a Course of 
Study for Policemen Everywhere. New 
York, 1912. 220 pp. 
Futp, L. F. Police Administration. New 
York, 1910. 551 pp. 


Ch. X, Examinations in New York. 


Hopss, J. W. Police Examinations and Gen- 
eral Information. Boston, I91I. 172 pp. 

McAneny, G. The Merit System as an Ele- 
ment in the Reform of the New York 
Police Department. National Civil Ser- 
vice Reform League Proceedings, 1902, 
pp. QI-103. 

Woops, A. H. Police Promotions. National 
Municipal League Proceedings, 1900, pp. 
172-178. 

(See also the Bibliography of Civil Service 
Reform issued by the Woman’s Auxiliary of 
the New York Civil Service Reform League. 
New York, 1913. 72 pp.) 


1X.—Police Equipment and Records 
Fup, L. F. Police Administration. New 
York, 1910. 551 pp. 
Ch. VII, Equipment and Records. 


McApoo, W. Mounted Police of New York. 
In Harper’s Weekly, XLIX, pp. 530-533, 
552. April 15, 1905. 

Model Police Telegraph System. In City Gov- 
ernment, IV. January, 1 

Perkins, F. C. Modern ee al Police and 
Fire Alarm Telegraph Systems. In 
Scientific American Supplement, LXXI, 
pp. 148-149. IQIt. 

United States. Bureau oF THE Census. Mu- 
nicipal Electric Fire Alarm and Police 
Patrol System. Washington, 1904. 33 pp. 

Wuhrer, F. M. Finest Police Headquarters in 
the World. In Harper’s Weekly, LIII, 


p. 27. August 14, 1909. 
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A Notable Development in Ornamental 
Street Lighting* 


By Walter C. Allen 


Electrical Engineer of the District of Columbia 


HREE years ago, after experimenting 
with various kinds of illuminants, a 
system of improved lighting with in- 

candescent electric lamps was adopted for 
the principal avenues and boulevards of the 
District of Columbia. Since then, over six- 
teen hundred such units have been installed 
and are now in successful operation on 
more than eighteen miles of streets. This 
method, however, has not been extended 
to the heart of the business section of the 
city, nor to that portion of Pennsylvania 
Avenue connecting the Legislative and the 
Executive groups of buildings, where a 
higher intensity of illumination appears 
desirable. Any system of lighting for this 
broad, well-known avenue must be efficient 
in operation, pleasing in design and in 
keeping with the dignity of the capital city 
of the nation. After a careful study of the 
coritlitions, supplemented by experiments 
with sample installations, it is believed that 
the approved plan described below meets 
all the requirements. 


Lamps 

The greatest interest in the technical fea- 
tures of this installation centers around the 
lamp itself and its novel treatment. The 
standard 6.6-ampere luminous are lamp of 
the General Electric Company is used for 
this purpose, equipped, however, with spe- 
cial parts to adapt it to its unusual method 
of installation. The standard form of globe 
used by the makers of the lamp has been 





* From an article point in the General Electric 
Review for March, 1914 


replaced by an elongated spherical-ribbed 
frame holding segments of alabaster’ glass 
The main insulator on which the lamp 
mechanism rests is enclosed in the orna 
mental cast-iron casing, instead of being 
exposed as in the standard forms. Trim- 
ming is done in the usual manner by re- 
moving the spun-metal ventilator and rais- 
ing the upper fume box and insulator on 
the specially constructed flat slide rod. The 
lamp mechanism is so adjusted in the frame 
that the shadow cast by the rod is thrown 
on one of the ribs, and as it is not greater 
than the width of the rib the globe is left 
absolutely shadowless. By this operation, 
access is also given to the interior of the 
globe for cleaning and adjustment of the 
upper parts, while the terminals and lower 
coils are reached through a door in the or- 
namental iron casing. More room for 
working around the lamp may readily be 
obtained by removing the upper half of the 
ribbed frame. 


Ribbed Frame and Glass 

After many experiments in various met- 
als, aluminum gave the best» results in 
casting the ribbed ffame, which is made in 
two hemispheres, an upper and a lower. It 
is not a true sphere, being described about 
two centers two-inches apart. It is not in- 
sulated from the post, but rests upon the 
cast-iron casing, and is rigidly held to it 
by three set screws. 
“polycase alabaster,” is specially designed 
for use with luminous are lamps and is 


The glass, known as 
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made by the Gleason-Tiebout Glass Com- 
pany of Brooklyn, N. Y. Difficulties in 
manufacturing molded segments of glass of 
this character made it necessary to first 
blow the glass as a sphere to the proper 
diameter, approximately 23 inches, grind 
the top and bottom openings to size, and 
then cut the globe in segments to fit the 
ribbed frame. 
first instance where it has been possible, on 
an extended scale, to fit blown glass to cast 
metal frames with any degree of accuracy. 
The inner surfaces of the ribs are lined with 
felt and the glass is held against them by 
equalizing spring fasteners. This fastener 
is so designed that the pressure is distrib- 
uted equally on all panes, besides providing 
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As far as is known, this is the 
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the posts, also designed by them, that are 
used in the improved incandescent electric 
lighting system of that city and which have 
been so favorably commented upon 

In casting the posts for the Pennsylvania 
Avenue installation, the Union 
Company, of Anniston, Alabama, used a 
very ingenious device, patented by them, 
for locking the shaft to the base. By a 
single turn of the shaft after inserting it 
in the top of the base the two are locked 
firmly togetier. 


Foundry 


This method obviates the 
necessity for bolts or set-screws to hold the 
two parts together, and greatly facilitates 
the erection of the posts. 

Full-size plaster models were made by 
John J. Early, sculptor, of Washington, 
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DEPARTMENT 


for irregularities in thickness and allowing 
for expansion and contraction. The glass 
segments are inserted from the inside of 
the frame, and can readily be replaced 
while in position on the post. 

Two densities of glass are used, ‘“me- 
dium” in the upper half and “light” in the 
lower half of the frame, both of which give 
such perfect diffusion that no shadows, no 
portion of the lamp mechanism, and not 
even the arc itself are visible. When the 
lamp is in operation, the glass becomes a 
luminous surface radiating a powerful, yet 
soft light, without glare. 


Posts 
The posts were designed by James Rush 
Marshall and Albert L. Harris, of the firm 
of Hornblower & Marshall, architects, of 
Washington, D. C., and follow the lines of 


D. C., from the architects’ drawings, with 
several types of lamp casings and globes, 
among them the standard design of the 
General Electric Company, a_ one-piece 
globe, and a spherical ribbed frame. From 
the study of these several combinations the 
final design was evolved. The accepted 
models were then sent to the foundry, and 
from them, as guides, the patterns were 
made. 

The section of the city covered by this 
improved lighting installation is that por- 
tion of Pennsylvania Avenue which is 
shown on page 366. This illustrates to 
scale the manner in which the intersecting 
streets form open spaces, and shows the 
typical arrangement and spacing of 
posts. 


the 
Along the unbroken length of the 
avenue, the distance between curbs is 
feet; this is increased to as much as 
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200 
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feet at the open space in front of the Post 
Office Department building, where the usual 
triangular parking is omitted. As these 
numerous open spaces are in reality a part 
of the avenue proper, the improved lighting 
has been carried around them, an average 
spacing of 100 feet between posts being 
maintained both on the main thoroughfare 
and on the offsets. 

The following figures refer to the main 
avenue only; the offsets are not included: 

Length of roadway on center line, 6,356 
feet. 

Width of roadway, 109 feet. 

Square feet of roadway, 692,804. 

Number of lamps, 123. 

Total watts at 520 each, 63,960. 

Annual maintenance cost ($97.50 each), 
$11,992.50. 

Watts per linear foot, 10.06 

Watts per square foot, 0.0923. 

Cost to maintain per linear foot, $1.886. 

Cost to maintain per square foot, $0.0173. 

The exact figures of the cost of installa- 
tion are not at hand; they are estimated to 
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be $170 per unit, exclusive of the posts, 
ribbed frames, glass and special parts, 
which are furnished by the municipality 
and cost as follows: 


Sete’ wth cont PTO irre rere 26.90 
Cast aluminum ribbed spherical frame. 37.50 
PE MG isivckaccvewsdastoveneuns 3.00 

$67.40 


The installation of cables, erection of 
posts, ete., are made by the Potomac Elec- 
tric Power Company at its own expense, 
which company also maintains the lamps at 
the rate of $97.50 each per annum, less $4.40 
deducted as interest and depreciation on 
the municipally owned posts, in accordance 
with the Acts of Congress establishing 
rates for street lighting in the District of 
Columbia. 

Everyone connected with the develop- 
ment and installation of this lighting sys- 
tem has shown a lively interest in making 
it an ornament to the Capital City and a 
model for other municipalities, and to them 
the thanks of the citizens and officials of 
the District of Columbia are due. 





A Cooperative Society at the 
University of Dublin 

The latest development of the cooperative 
movement in Ireland is the inauguration of 
the Cooperative Society at the University 
of Dublin. The scheme was unanimously 
adopted by the Provost, several of the pro- 
fessors and fellows and all of the students. 
The real aim of the Society is to train the 
students in codperative methods, The com- 
mittee of 26 which controls the working of 
the Society is composed of both men and 
women students, all of whom get a splendid 
training in this work. Both the executive 
committee and the students have found that 
cooperation is to their own advantage, for 
it lessens the cost of living and prevents the 
very wasteful habit of credit which is the 
ruin of so many students. 

The Society has adopted the general rules 
of the Coéperative Union Limited, but has 





The 
goods sold are as far as possible of Irish 
manufacture. The honorary council is com- 
posed of some of the foremost educators in 
Ireland, among whom are Sir Horace 


Plunkett and Sir Henry Grattan Bellew. 
+ + 


Widows’ Pensions in Denmark 
Denmark is the latest country to adopt 
a system of widows’ pensions. In a pre- 
vious issue of THe AMERICAN CITY was 
mentioned the system which has recently 
gone into operation in France. When a 
woman is left a widow with several young 
children to support, she must either work 
unceasingly or fall back on the charity of 
the parish. The new Danish law provides 
that any widowed mother may apply for a 
pension. She is required to notify the au- 
thorities of her husband’s death and send 
in a verified statement of the number and 
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ages of her children, her source of income 
(if any) and the amount she believes she is 
capable of earning. If she is so fortunate 
as to have an income this does not debar 
her from receiving the pension, as the law 
acknowledges the necessity for “national as 
sistance for widows in the heavy task of 
bringing up healthy children for the nation.” 
Special care is taken to deal with any 
mother who neglects her children and uses 
the pension for other purposes. <A _ provi- 
sion is also made for unmarried mothers 
who may under certain circumstances re- 
ceive the pension. The pension may vary 
from $1.68 to $3.36 a month, according to 
the merits of the case as judged by the spe- 
cially appointed women inspectors. 
+ + 

Danish Workmen’s Houses 

The Codperative Building Society of 
Denmark has recently planned and put into 
execution a garden suburb for workmen. 
The town is a model one and very pictur- 
esque, each house having a red tile roof, a 
veranda and a garden. The sitting rooms 
in the houses are exceptionally large, and 
the kitchens are fitted with gas stoves and 
all modern conveniences. There are a big 
playground for children and a large green 
covered with trees. Forty-six houses have 
already been erected. 

+ + 

Municipal Motor "Buses 
‘ The corporation of the city of Birming- 
ham, England, is taking drastic measures to 
get rid of company motor-’bus competition 
with the tramways, The corporation is buy- 
ing up the motor-’buses and is also making 
an agreement with the company by which 
the latter will continue the transportation 
of passengers from points inside to points 
beyond the city limits. There are 30 motor- 
"buses in the outfit which, with the purchase 
of the garage and plant, will involve an ex- 
penditure of some $170,000. The dead 
charge will be over $30,000, and the finance 
committee is in doubt of the ability of the 
motor-"bus service to carry this as well as 
the tramway service. The important point 
in this arrangement, however, is the fact 
that the corporation has secured against 
competition within the city limits and yet 
has arranged for the company to transport 
persons beyond the city boundary. The 
company is prohibited from carrying into 
the city passengers other than those who 
boarded the "buses beyond the city limits, 
and is prohibited from carrying through the 


city passengers other than those who pur- 
chase tickets to some point outside the city 
boundary. In order to prevent continual 
mistakes on the part of passengers, the com- 
pany is authorized to charge a passenger 
who wishes to ride only within the city 
double the municipal fare for the entire 
length of the route. 
+ + 


The International Movement 
for Town Planning 

A National Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association has just been organ- 
ized in Sydney, Australia, for the purpose 
of supervising federal town planning devel 
opments and securing up-to-date building 
legislation, etc. The committee of the new 
Association is composed principally of pio- 
neers of the movement. Mr, Walter Bur 
ley-Griffin, the designer of the federal capi- 
tal, is a member of the committee and de- 
livered a lecture on town planning and civic 
ideals at the first meeting. 

+ + 
Electrically Sterilized Milk 

The Liverpool Corporation is supplying, 
through its milk depots, milk which has 
been sterilized by electricity to about 1,000 
babies daily. 

The new process was devised by Alder- 
man Anthony Shelmerdine, who is chair- 
man of the local Infant Life Preservation 
Sub-committee. One advantage claimed 
for the process over sterilization by steam 
is that the milk tastes the same as when it 
leaves the cow. Strict tests show that all 
contamination, tubercular or otherwise, is 
entirely removed. 

For the past ten years many thousand 
babies have been fed through the Liverpool 
milk depots. The babies thus fed are vis 
ited by women inspectors, who report the 
results to headquarters. 

+ + 
Town Planning in the 
Malay Peninsula 

The town planning movement has ex- 
tended as far as the Malay Peninsula, ac- 
cording to a recent report. The new devel- 
opment is near the Yaumati railway station 
and is called the Kowloon Garden City. It 
is comprised of 232,225 square feet of 
building land purchased on a 75 years’ 
lease, and the scheme involves the outlay of 
a quarter of a million dollars. Already 46 
persons have purchased lots on which to 
build their own homes. 




















The editors are glad to recewe photographs and 
officials, water works superintendents, consulting 
information on water supply subjects. 
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Water Works Machinery and Devices 
By E. L. Loomis 


Superintendent, Valparaiso Home Water Company 


VERY waterworks manager or super- 
intendent has valuable property, in- 
volving large outlays of money, com- 

mitted to his care. Upon him, more than 
upon any other, devolves the double respon 
sibility of rendering the best possible ser 
vice to his patrons, and at the same time 
of permitting the least possible waste or 
loss to his concern, no matter whether pri- 
vately or municipally owned. Realizing 
such responsibility, the alert manager will 
profit, not alone by his own experience, but 
by all the knowledge and experience of 
others that it is possible for him to acquire. 


Pumping Machinery 

As illustrating an experience in pumping 
economy, the conditions existing in our 
plant at Valparaiso and a comparison of 
the costs of operating each of our three 
different types of pumps, are of interest. 

Our pumpage approximates 1,000,000 gal- 
lons per day, pumping direct against a total 
head of &5 feet. Our principal pump for 
continuous operations is a cross-compound, 
condensing engine, with Meyer gear and 
attached air pumps. Upon acceptance test, 
when we purchased this machine two years 
ago, it showed a duty of 78.57 million foot 
pounds per 1,000 pounds of steam used, 
pumping against our usual head at normal 
load. 

Assuming an apparent evaporation of 7 
pounds of water to each pound of coal, and 
a total head of 100 feet, with a working 
duty of about 70,000,000 foot pounds per 
1,000 pounds of steam, this machine will 


*From a paper read before the Indiana Sanitary and 
Water Supply Association, at Indianapolis, February 
26, 1914. 
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pump and deliver 1,000,000 gallons of wate 
each day for one month’ at a steam con- 
sumption of 358,071 pounds, thus requiring 
25.57 tons of coal, which at $3.50 per ton 
in bin, costs us $89.49. 

With our No. 2 reserve pump, of the non- 
compound, condensing, crank and fly-wheel 
type, assuming a working duty of only 50,- 
000,000 foot pounds, which is really a trifle 
too high, for the pumping operation 501,300 
pounds of steam would be consumed, requir- 
ing 35.80 tons of coal at a cost of $124.30. 
With our third unit, a simple duplex pump, 
which, needless to state, is rarely placed in 
service, 752,129 pounds of steam would be 
used, or 53.71 tons of coal, costing us 
$187.98. 

Thus is it observed that by using our 
\o. I pump, for each month we operate we 
show a saving of $34.81 over pump No. 2, 
while over pump No. 3 we effect a saving 
of $98.49, or in round numbers, almost at 
the rate of $1,200 per year. Such a saving 
to any small plant in a comparatively short 
time would be sufficient to buy and install 
the very best and most economical type of 
pump which the market affords 

In our own case it is plainly apparent 
that from the standpoint of even ordinary 
business economy we had better consign 
both of our low-duty pumps to the scrap- 
pile rather than place them in continuous 
operation. As auxiliary units, for tempo- 
rary emergency purposes, however, they of 
course have their place and value. 

A good, durable, dependable and eco- 
nomical pump for the particular service re- 
quired is the very heart of every water 
works system, and no plant can reach its 
highest state of efficiency unless its pump- 
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ing equipment combines all of these funda 
mental requirements. 

The pumping machine for every plant 
should be designed so as to give the best 
possible economy at the normal load, but 
with ample capacity for the maximum re 
quirements, such as the sudden opening of 
large connections, or where direct fire pres- 
sure is furnished at the hydrant nozzle. In 
almost all cases operating economy should 
be considered in making a selection, rather 
than the first cost. But the fixed charges 
on a high-duty machine of the Corliss type 
may sometimes more than counterbalance 
the saving over a simpler type, such as the 
Meyer gear. 


Boiler Room Economy 

While, as heretofore noted, much saving 
may be effected by the use of properly de- 
signed pumping machines, likewise is the 
same degree of economy applicable to the 
boiler room. The kind of boilers, the char- 
acter of fuel, and methods of firing are all- 
important questions in boiler room econo- 
mies. For every plant the boilers should be 
in duplicate units, and, like the pumps, of 
ample capacity for the peak load, though 
not too large for the normal uses. As 
safeguards, the steam lines from the boil 
ers to each pumping unit should be as 
nearly separate as possible. Obviously also 
the boiler feed-water systems should be en 
tirely separate and independent. 

In determining the kind of coal to be 
used, it has been our experience that de- 
pendence should not be placed upon the 
basis of heat units alone, but that the coals 
should be tried out, not merely for a few 
days under the most favorable firing con 
ditions, but thoroughly tested under the 
every-day working conditions of the plant 
just as they actually exist. Under such 
test, the coal evaporating the most water 
for the dollar manifestly should be the kind 
to adopt. Moreover, with propriety and 
sometimes with profit as well, coal bought 
on contract may be tested from time to 
time as a check upon its continued good 
quality. For this purpose, where the 
amount consumed will not warrant the pur- 
chase of a good bomb calorimeter, the lead 
oxide reduction method may be used, such 
an outfit costing but a few dollars and the 
results being sufficiently satisfactory for 
purposes of comparison. 

Where the coal storage room is located 
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adjacent to railroad siding, if used in quan 
tities sufficient to justify, coal conveying 
machinery may effect a substantial saving 


over the usual hand operations 


Fuel Conservation 

With good boilers, the right kind of 
pumping machine and the best kind of coal 
in stock for the purpose, there yet remains 
the continuous, all-important, every-day 
question of operation, of fueling, and of so 
conserving the fuel energy stored away in 
the coal as to utilize and transmit the same 
direct to the engine throttle in quantities 
as needed, rather than, as we too often ob 
serve, to carry it up the smokestack only to 
be “wasted on the desert air.” Fuel conser 
vation is one of the most difficult of all pet 
plexing problems confronting every powet 
plant. Even the most careful firemen need 
every practicable facility with which we 
can surround them if the highest resul: 
are to be continuously maintained 

\s aids in this work, involving as it does 
one of the most conspicuous items in ope! 
ating costs, the best patterns of shaker and 
dumping grates, and also automatic damper 
regulators, may be used with profit. If the 
amount of coal consumed will not justify 
the purchase of a CQO: recorder, a boiler 
efficiency meter with Orsat apparatus will 
be found to furnish a valuable guide 

Steam flow meters may be had at small 
cost for attachment to the different steam 
lines, and when installed will furnish desir- 
able information as to the amount of steam 
conveyed to the different units or heating 
systems Another device of value, though 
of much greater cost, is the Venturi meter, 
which, if placed on the pump discharge 
line as a check on the engine counter, will 
often reveal unsuspected pump slippages 
needing correction. 

\ common and often unconsidered source 
of loss in many small plants is leaky valves 
\ valve reseating machine should be in 
every power house, and by its use every 
Suitable 
equipments for the various repairs common 
to all plants from time to time are not only 
necessary, but money-saving assets in times 
of their need. 


valve kept always in repair. 


Oiling arrangements frequently are not 
given the attention their importance would 
seem to deserve. The system employed 
should be such that the oils may be saved, 
refiltered and used again. With such sav 
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ing they may be used more freely than 
otherwise, thus safeguarding against hot 
bearings from time to time. 

In connection with the operation with 
filtration systems, a good serviceable labor- 
atory would seem to be indispensable for 
the necessary tests. Cities without such 
systems and having water at times of ques- 
tionable quality will find apparatus for the 
use of hypochlorite of lime to be inexpen- 
sive and of great value. 

By the use of steam and water pressure 
recording gages, if supplemented with ac- 
curate hourly notations of coal consumed 
and water pumped, the engineer and man 
ager are afforded definite knowledge con- 
cerning the workings of the plant, and 
also furnished a permanent record of the 
same, 


Water Meters and Other Appliances 

So well known is the value of the meter 
that it would seem to be superfluous to 
make mention of it here. And vet the fact 


remains that there are many plants still 
operating almost, if not entirely, upon flat- 
rate bases. As a conserver of water this 
device is second to none, and its value is 
closely followed by the meter-testing ma- 
chine. For leakage inspections in the dis- 
tributing system the Detectorphone and 
Pitometer are both widely recommended. 

lor the office there are many devices 
worthy of adoption and use, such as the 
adding machine, the typewriter, addresso- 
graph, card indexes, filing apparatus, loose- 
leaf systems, etc. An accurate map show- 
ing definitely the location of all mains, 
valves, and service boxes is of inestimable 
value and should be deemed an indispen- 
sable part of every system. A few well- 
selected technical books and the best water- 
works journals will prove to be not only 
sources of information and pleasure, but of 
actual profit as well. For articles of espe- 
cial interest, should one wish to dispense 
with indexes, a scrap-book might be used to 
gro vd purpose. 





An Improved Design for a Water-Tower 


HE Philadelphia Art 
a Jury is a depart- 
ment of the city 
government, organized 
under legislative author- 
ity, and, besides being re- 
quired to pass upon all 
works of art to be ac- 
quired by the city, may 
have referred to it mat- 
ters affecting the appear 
ance of the city, and the 
plans of any construction 
which the city can control 
directly or indirectly. 
One of the instances 
where the Art Jury has 
found it desirable to rec- 
ommend an increase in 
expense for the sake of pmo 
improving a design, is 
that of a water-tower for 
the Philadelphia General 
Hospital. 
As first designed, the 
water-tower was to be of 


open-work steel construc- ORIGINAL 
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tion, and was to be located at a point where itself to be encased shing ering 
it would have dominated the grounds of the and the roof to be made shing stea 
University of Pennsylvania, and especially f corrugated galvanized 

of Hamilton Walk, which the University ctor Neff, of the Department of P 





has improved into a parklike public foot 


lic Health and Charities, requested a larger 
way, The Jury recommended that the de ippropriation to carry the Ar y's re 
sign of the tower be improved by encasing ommendations into eff Coun 
the tower with brick covered with stucco, granted the reques Botl gina 
like the other municipal buildings, the tank _ the revis« rawings ( ro 
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Edited by J. Harold Braddock 
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“The Cleanest City in Texas’”’ blocks. Blanks were prepared 


lat pon wh 
30NHAM, TeEX.—Under the leadership every residence was scored. If the weeds 
of the Board of Trade, Bonham has won _ 1” the back yard were not cut, that fact was 
the “cleanest city” contest which Holland’s recorded. If filth and trash had been al 
Magazine conducted for cities of 5,000 to lowed to collect, if fences were down or 
12,500 population. The city thus secured needed repairing, if drainage was poor 
the prize, consisting of a sanitary drinking anything was noticed that could be im 
fountain for each school within its corpor- proved to make life in these homes mor 
ate limits. healthful and happy, suggestions wer: 
As soon as Bonham entered the race in made on these cards 
the contest, the Board of Trade brought to This severe, close criticisi is made 1 
its assistance the Boy Scouts, the women’s’ a friendly way, and for the most part 
clubs, the City Council, and representatives was taken that way. It was a matter of 
from the negro settlements. pride for one to clean his home, and the 
The town was divided into sections with man who remained sloverly about hi 
a prominent man in charge of each few premises soon felt out of pla Occ 








THE WOMEN’S REST ROOM IN BONHAM, TEXAS 




















THE 
sionally the city marshal was called into 
service, and he served notice on a few who 
refused to cooperate, that their premises 
must be cleaned and that condemned build- 
ings must be torn down; but this last re 
sort was seldom necessary. 

\s the interest grew, some of the people 
asked their neighbors to come in and make 
suggestions. In one instance a neighbor 
was called in to inspect pantries, cupboards, 
sideboards, ice boxes, ete. In this way the 
work of inspection and suggestion went 
much further than the City Council or 
Board of Trade could go. 

\n interesting part of the clean-up cam 
paign came when a committee of women 
began, without warning or notice of any 
kind, the inspection of the business places 
in the town. The women visited ice cream 
stands, bakeries, groceries, meat markets, 
restaurants and hotels with score cards in 
their hands. Their reports took into con- 
sideration whether stores were screened. 
floor covering or floor treated with oil; all 
food stuff in receptacles off floor; spittoons 
in store; no rubbish or decayed fruits or 
goods in building or in rear of building; 
clean refrigerators; no cats in building; no 
live chickens kept in buildings; all chicken 
coops kept clean; suitable place for wash- 
ing hands of employes; clean towels, kept 
in covered receptacles; sliced meats not 
handled with naked hands, and similar fac- 
tors. 

\ Rest Room ror WoMEN 


It was this same spirit of cooperation 
which caused the county commissioners, at 
the request of the Bonham Board of Trade, 
to grant the use of a room in the court 
house for a rest room for women, The 
room was fitted up with wash room adjoin- 
ing, and a matron was placed in charge. 
During the first half year 4,000 women 
registered as guests. 

\mong the practical conveniences of the 
rest room are hand mirrors, toilet articles, 
hairpins, shoe polish, baby cradle, crib, bed 
for tired or sick visitors, and magazines. 
No tips or fees are allowed the matron. 
Townspeople furnished the room, the 
Board of Trade pays the matron, an ice 
company provides ice free, a laundry fur- 
nishes free laundry work, the telephone 
company gives free service. 

No local advertising ever done by the 
town has brought the results which this 
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room has brought. The dusty traveler 
coming to the town goes to this room and 
cleans up, rests a while, and is ready for 
her visit, to shop, to attend the show, to 
spend the day in the park, attend the court, 
or whatever she wishes to do. Many 
mothers leave their babies with the matron 
while they shop, and instead of the shop- 
ping or visiting the city being a burden 
to the wife or mother it has become a 
pleasure. The room is kept in such splen- 
did condition that it is an example of good 
housekeeping, and the appearance of the 
room causes many favorable comments 
from visitors. 


+ + 


False Advertising 

‘RENTON, N, J.—One of the active com- 
mittees of the Trenton Chamber of Com- 
merce is the Advertising Committee, an im- 
portant duty of which is to scrutinize Tren- 
ton advertisements and determine their ac- 
curacy. Through the work of this commit- 
tee several instances of gross misrepresen- 
tation have been found and prosecution 
brought under a state law making it a mis- 
demeanor to publish false advertisements. 

In prosecutions under this act, offenders 
are given a hearing before a justice of the 
peace, then held in bail for the grand jury. 
Proofs of complaints are furnished to the 


grand jury, followed by indictment, hear- . 


ings in the County Criminal Court, and 
conviction. 


+ + 


Motor Bus Line 

LAFAYETTE, INp.—Recently an ice gorge 
in the Wabash River wrecked a temporary 
street railway and foot bridge between the 
center of the city and West Lafayette, de- 
stroying the only means of convenient 
transportation for many thousand persons. 
lhe demolition of the bridge made it neces- 
sary for people to walk a mile out of their 
Way in crossing the river. 

\s soon as the bridge was swept away, a 
meeting was held of the transportation 
committee of the Lafayette Chamber of 
Commerce. Within a few hours the com- 
mittee had engaged two automobile trucks 
and equipped them with seats. By this 
means the residents of the West Side are 
transported across a levee to and from the 
business section. The busses bear signs 
inscribed “Chamber of Commerce _Inter- 
City Transfer,” 
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\ fee of five cents is charged. For the 
first three days the bus line lost $7.50 each 
day; since then it has paid its way. It is 
now planned to continue the enterprise by 
private individuals under the direction o1 
the Chamber of Commerce until the $300, 
000 boulevard bridge over the Wabash is 
completed this autumn. 


¢ + 


Exhibition of Accomplishments 

Jersey City, N. J.—What the Jersey City 
Chamber of Commerce has done since its 
organization a year ago is shown in al 
exhibit just held in this city. Each chart 
bears the heading, “What Have We Done?” 
and below are inscribed the results along 
each line in which work has been attempted 
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from sixteen other secretaries that they 
were in thorough sympathy with the move- 
ment but were unable to be present. 

The two days’ series of round table dis- 
cussions abounded with instructive sugges- 
tions and specific information in regard to 
secretarial problems. In connection with 
a paper by Eugene Weiser, of York, on the 
topic of “Securing New and Developing 
Existing Industries,” the following resolu- 
tion was adopted: 

“That we are opposed to and condemn the 
practice of obtaining new industries by offer- 
ing cash bonuses, or by using any methods 
other than those in consonance with the basic 
principles of manufacturing and of conserva- 
tive banking.” 

The new association was particularly in- 
debted for valuable suggestions to A. M. 
Howes, Secretary of the Pennsylvania Re- 
tail Merchants’ Association and of the Busi- 
ness Men's Exchange of Erie; George H. 
Mosser, Manager of the Altoona Chamber 
of Commerce; Lucius E. Wilson, of the 
American City Bureau, New York City; 
W. S. Millener, Manager of the Williams- 
port Board of Trade, and FE. K. Hibschman, 
state adviser of county farm agents. 

Among the topics discussed were: 

“Codperation by Secretaries; Advantages 
to be Gained.” 

“Membership of Commercial Bodies; Dues 
and Methods of Collection.” 

“Membership Meetings; Expedients to Re- 
tain Members’ Interest; Committee Control.” 

“Securing New and Developing Existing 
Industries,” 

“Publicity: (a) Of the Organization; (b) 
Of the City; (c) Of the State.” 

“Civic Activities of a Commercial Body: 


(a) Charity Endorsement; (b) City Plan- 
ning; (c) Municipal Research; (d) Voca- 
tional Education; (e) Housing and Health.” 
“Agricultural Encouragement; Farm Bu- 
reaus.” 

“Credit Service to Retailers.” 


+ + 


Farm Development 

Berte Fourcue, S. D—Last November 
the Belle Fourche Commercial Club began 
a series of monthly meeting for farmers at 
which agricultural and business lecturers 
discussed practical methods of farming and 
marketing. At each meeting the question 
was asked, “Do you want a farmers’ or- 
ganization ?” 

Notwithstanding that the answers with 
out exception were in the affirmative, the 
actual organizing was not pushed until the 
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county had been thoroughly covered and a 

consensus of approval secured. Last month 

a general meeting of farmers was estab- 

lished and the Butte County Development | 
\ssociation established, with M. L. Perry, ar 
successful farmer, president, and O. H; 
Barnes, Secretary of the Commercial Club, 
secretary. At the first meeting funds were 
subscribed sufficient to employ an agricul- 
tural adviser as farm agent for the county. 


*¢ + 


Results of a Meeting 


KaALAMAzoo, Micu.—An instance of the 
way in which work of commercial organi- 
zations spreads out and branches off was 
shown in the results of a civic rally re- 
cently held under the auspices of the Com- 
mercial Club of Kalamazoo. 

During the past year the city of Kala- 
mazoo has completed a number of munici- 
pal undertakings of great importance. 
\mong these are the erection of a contag- 
ious diseases hospital for fevers, one for 
tuberculosis and one for smallpox, a new 
central high school, a new police headquar- 
ters building, a convention hall seating 
3,000 people, a new boulevard, a municipal 
lighting plant and ornamental system, a 
greatly extended water supply and an ath- 
letic field. The Commercial Club secured 
the codperation of the City Council in ar- 
ranging a great mass meeting of the citi- 
zens. A speaker was chosen who had been 
active in each of the various accomplish- 
ments, and a program was arranged to give 
the people at first hand correct information 
about the achievements of their city. The 
crowd that attended was estimated to be 
3,000 to 3,500. One of the ornamental light 
poles was erected in the room, and at the 
right moment the two little children of the 
Mayor unfurled the flag draping the stand- 
ard and the Mayor threw a switch turning 
the current into the new “White Way.” 

One of the speakers was the President 
of the Civic Improvement League of Kala- 
mazoo, who described in detail the splendid 
work of that association in caring for the 
poor and sick of the city. In her address 


she mentioned that owing to the number of 
men out of work in the city because of the 
failure of a large automobile company and 
the extreme zero weather, the funds of the 
League had been entirely exhausted. The 
next morning the Secretary of the Com- 




















mercial Club called at the offices of the 
League and ascertained the exact condition 
of affairs. He then secured the aid of one 
of the newspapers, which placed the facts 
squarely before the people. As a result, 
money, food, bedding, clothes, and supplies 
of fuel poured into the headquarters of the 
League. 

This work led the Secretary to an in- 
vestigation of the matter of the unem- 
ployed, with the result that a conference 
was called at which the Mayor, members 
of the Council, charity workers, trades la- 
bor men and others met to devise ways and 
means to meet the situation. Out of this 
conference two plans matured. By one plan 
the city proceeded at once to the installa- 
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tion of a large sewer which had been au- 
thorized several months previously. This 
provided for the employment of 150 men 
Under the second plan the Commercial Club 
requested cach manufacturer in the city to 
put on for two weeks one or two or more 
men at some kind of cleaning-up work, 
which would be better for both employers 
and men than raising a fund for charity. 
This provided many men with temporary 
work. 

The final growth of the incident was the 
begining of a movement to place the Civic 
Improvement League on a permanent and 
adequate financial basis that would permit 
it to meet all future emergencies without 
appeal to the public. 





Municipal Tours in Europe for 1914 


To study municipal and industrial re- 
forms in Europe at first hand, a delegation 
of Americans will visit England and the 
Continent this summer under the joint aus- 
pices of the Institute of Educational 
Travel and New York University. 

In arranging the daily programs special 
emphasis will be placed on model institu- 
tions which have suggestive value as re- 
lated to our own problems in the United 
States. Some of the things to be studied in 
this way are: the new science of city plan- 
ning in operation; the best examples of the 
Garden City movement; the application of 
the principles of codperation; municipal 
control of public utilities; municipal hous- 
ing; employes’ welfare work; social insur- 
ance, etc. 

The itinerary includes Christiania, Co- 
penhagen, Berlin, Dresden, Hellerau, Nu- 
remberg, Rothenburg, Munich, Ulm, Frank- 
fort, Cologne, Diisseldorf, Essen, Amster- 
dam, The Hague, Antwerp, Brussels, Paris, 
London, Letchworth, Bournville, Birming- 
ham, Port Sunlight and Liverpool. Other 
places, such as Potsdam, the Rhine, Bonn, 
the towns of the Zuyder Zee, Versailles, 
Oxford, Stratford and Chester will also be 
visited en route. 

Five special leaders will accompany the 
delegation: 


Robert S. Binkerd, Secretary of the City 
Club of New York, and a well-known munici- 
pal expert. 

Dr. E. E. Pratt, President of the Institute 
of Educational Travel, and Manager of the 
Industrial Bureau of the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of New York. 


Professor Frank A. Fetter, Head of the De- 
partment of Economics, Princeton University, 
and Ex-President of the American Economic 
\ssociation. 

Professor Wm. E. Rappard, of the Univer- 
sity of Geneva, Switzerland, an authority on 
social and industrial movements in Europe. 

Ewart G. Culpin, Secretary of the Garden 
Cities and Town Planning Association of Eng- 
land. 

Detailed programs and full information 
about the tour can be had by applying to the 
Institute of Educational Travel, 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 

A special British tour is being organized 
by the International Garden Cities and 
Town Planning Association, information 
regarding which can be obtained of Ewart 
G. Culpin, Honorary Secretary, 3 Grays 
Inn Place, London, W. C. The main tour 
will cover the ten days from July 9 to 18 in 
clusive. Various English garden cities and 
suburbs will be visited, besides Chester, 
Stratford-on-Avon, Hampton Court and 
other places of interest. One of the tours 
of the Institute of Educational Travel of 
New York will join with Mr. Culpin’s tour 
for part of the time. Mr. Culpin also of- 
fers an extension tour into Scotland for 
those who desire it. 

Another tour, planned especially for 
mayors and other public officials, is being 
promoted by the National Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research, of Johnstown, Pa. Cities 
in Germany, Belgium, Switzerland and 
England are to be visited. W. C. Howland, 
President of the Bureau, will send a cir- 
cular to anyone interested, 
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The Municipal Collection of Manure in 
Columbus, Ohio 


By F. W. Hoffman 





RIOR to 1911 the collection and re- 
moval of manure in Columbus were 
left entirely to the private individual. 

In 1911 the city government undertook the 
removal of all rubbish, and in this connec- 
tion undertook the free collection of ma- 
nure. The scarcity of funds prevented the 
prompt removal by the city and gave rise 
to a great many complaints which the city 
was powerless to remedy, the stable owner 
resisting attempt to compel private removal 
on the ground that the city had, by the 
above ordinance, assumed ful! responsibil- 
ity for any such condition. 

April I, 1912, an ordinance became effec- 
tive with a sliding scale of prices for the 
collection, and thus not only provided a 
small source of income, but placed the bur- 
den of responsibility for cleanliness back on 
the stable owner, where it belongs. This 
permitted greater efficiency, for not only 
did it provide more means, but it cut off a 
number of stables whose owners did not 
care to pay for good service, leaving these 
to the mercies of the Health Department. 

Since the passage of this ordinance in 
1912, the collection of manure by the city 
has progressed uniformly, and the decreas 
ing prevalence of the fly pest has become 
very noticeable. This is one of the chief 
motives in such work, along with the neces 
sity for maintaining the city free from nui- 
sances, and after a varied experience the 
method employed seems to be the most 
successful solution of the problem. 

As the statutes of Ohio compel a muni 
pality to provide a place for the disposal of 
manure, the city sought to comply with this 
requirement and at the same time avoid a 
great outlay of money. To do this it was 
necessary to find an economical method for 
disposing of the manure after collection, 
and thus the sale of the product as a fer- 
tilizer was begun. This has expanded until 
a market has been found for the entire out- 
put of the city, the prevailing price being 
$2 a wagon load delivered anywhere inside 
the city limits, and for shipments, $15 per 
average car, f. o. b. cars, city loading sta- 
tion. 


Civil Engineer, Health Department 





The Superintendent of Municipal Retis« 
Collection, E., W. Stribling, shows in his 
report for the year 1913, $89.95 as the ac- 
tual cost to the city for handling manure, 
after deducting all receipts from the sale 
of permits and the income from the sale of 
manure as fertilizer. All citizens of Co 
lumbus who desire the municipality to han- 
dle manure from their stables are required 
to pay for a year’s service, $3 for one 
horse, $5 for two horses and $1 for each 
additional horse. These prices somewhat 
equalize the difference in actual collection 
cost per horse between the larger and 
smaller stables. 

\bout 15 per cent of the manure pro 
duced in Columbus, a city of 200,000, 1s 
thus collected. It seems perfectly possible 
to collect all the manure produced in the 
city at a very low cost to the city municipal 
ity, for during the year 1913 only three 2-ton 
wagons were employed in manure collec 
tion, and they proved sufficient to handle 
the work with ease. 

lhe greatest difficulty has been the fluc- 
tuation in demand for the product during 
different seasons of the year, but it has 
been possible, largely by making yearly 
contracts for regular shipments throughout 
the vear, to take care of this matter. 

lhe following statistical extract from the 
yearly report of the superintendent shows 
the amounts collected, cost and receipts: 


AMOUNTS 
fons of manure collected 4,336 
Loads of manure hauled 168 
EXPENS! 
Teams and labor... é $3,761.28 
Officer, superintendence, et a 926.84 
Repairs and miscellaneous 490.19 
On GOOR. ccs cachiaes $4,778.31 


ReceiprTs 


Sale of manure ‘ ‘ -+++ $3,827.00 
Receipts from citizens for colle 
SOOM cee scsa ‘ 861.36 
Total receipts..... $4,685.36 
otal net cost of collection $89.95 
Cost of collection per load cee $2.20 
Cost of collection per load, less re 
ceipts wee 5 
Cost of collection per ton...... 1.10 
Cost of collection per ton, less receipts .02 
[379] 
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Municipal Sight-Seeing 

Actuated by the belief that city planning 
will proceed more intelligently and effec- 
tively when a city’s assets are better known 
and appreciated, the City Plan Commission 
of St. Louis has issued a guide to the mu 
nicipal institutions of St. Louis, entitled 
“Municipal Institutions of St. Louis 
Where To Go, What To See.” The infor- 
mation given is supplied by the heads of 
departments and institutions. Encourage 
ment to know St. Louis better is thus of 
ficially extended, and welcome offered by 
those authorized to give it. Features of 
interest with regard to municipal buildings, 
the art museum, schools, hospital service, 
police, the park system, playgrounds, public 
baths, etc., are briefly sketched. Directions 
are given for reaching the points men- 
tioned, and in many cases there are attrac- 
tive illustrations. Five maps suggest sight- 
seeing trips of varying length covering the 
several sections of the city and including 
public places of interest. 

+ + 


A Dramatic Survey of Saint Louis 

The Pageant and Masque of Saint Louis, 
to be given in Saint Louis, Mo., in May, 
will commemorate the hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of Saint Louis 
by Pierre Laclede. The three acts or move- 
ments of the historical portion will embrace 
the principal incidents in the community's 
history from the days of the mound builders 
to the civil war. The Masque will imme- 
diately follow the historical pageant, and 
will treat the historical portion symbolic- 
ally and poetically. It will, in addition, 
give symbolic dramatiz expression to all 
vital modern forces and institutions of the 
community. The natural amphitheater in 
Forest Park, nestling about the foot of “Art 
Hill,” with the lagoons, meadows, plains 
and woodland stretching out before it, af- 
fords opportunity for 60,000 spectators to 
witness a fine stage picture. 

The Pageant has been entrusted to 
Thomas Wood Stevens, head of the School 
of Drama in the Carnegie Institute in Pitts- 
burgh, and the Masque to Percy MacKaye 
and Joseph Lindon Smith. Frederick S. 
Converse is writing the music for the 
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Masque. By holding the Pageant towards 
the end of May, in the late afternoon, in 
twilight and dark, both daylight and night 
effects can be secured. It is planned to 
have representatives from every section, 
ward and block, if possible, take part in the 
Pageant, thus securing a broad democratic 
basis. The Saint Louis Pageant Drama 
Association has been incorporated, with the 
following statement of purposes: 

“The preparation and production of pageant 
dramas; to reproduce dramatic episodes in the 
history of the city of Saint Louis, of the state 
of Missouri, and of the surrounding country 
and of the United States, and upon any other 
subjects; to produce dramas, masques, episodes, 
plays and other performances for the enjoy- 
ment, enlightenment, education and benefit of 
the citizens of Saint Louis and elsewhere; 
to promote public recreation, the civic theater, 
the civic drama, and other civic purposes, and 
to take and employ all means necessary or 
proper to carry out these objects.” 

+ + 
Moving-Day Warning 

Philadelphians who are about to move 
into a new house or apartment are warned 
by a bulletin of the Health Department re- 
cently issued to have the new residence 


carefully fumigated in case there is any ° 


doubt concerning its safety from a health 
standpoint. Special care is recommended 
in cases where former tenants have been 
afflicted with tuberculosis. Attention is 
called to the fact that in accordance with 
the new housing law no paper may be 
placed upon the walls of a room where there 
has been a case of contagious or infectious 
disease until all the former paper has been 
removed and the walls thoroughiy cleansed 
by some satisfactory disinfectant. 

The Bureau of Health invites the public 
to profit by its records showing all houses 
where contagious diseases have been and 
what houses have been properly fumigated 
thereafter. 

+ + 


Best-City-for-Children Contest 
Second-class cities of Kansas have been 
spurred into activity by the offer of a prize 
of $1,000 to the one which shall prove itself 
the best second-class city in the state in 
which to rear children. The contest was 
inaugurated by the department of child wel- 
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fare of the University of Kansas, and the 
prize offered by ex-Governor and Mrs. W. 
R. Stubbs. The second-class cities (of 
which there are seventy) will have until 
May I, 1915, to make good their claims. 
Judgment will be based upon six general 
conditions: 

Playground and athletic facilities 

School work and industrial education 

Social advantages 

Moral and physical safeguards for the 
young 

Local child welfare activity 

Religious surroundings and church activity 

At a certain time each city will be asked 
to submit briefs as to conditions under these 
headings. Members of the child welfare 
department will then visit those cities which 
are given the best scoring on the briefs, to 
determine by personal inspection which is 
entitled to the prize. 

+ + 


Birth Registration in Indiana 

The Indiana State Board of Health is 
doing direct and efficient work in securing 
careful birth registration. An illustrated 
cloth-bound book of 87 pages is sent by the 
Board to each new Indiana mother. With 
it goes the following letter: 
DEAR MADAM: 


The State Board of Health sends you in this 
mail a copy of “The Indiana Mothers’ Baby 
Book,” which is a little present given by the 
state to every mother when her first baby is 
born. 

The book gives brief directions for the care 
and nurture of babies, and we hope you will 
find it helpful. 

Motherhood is holy and beautiful and most 
honorable. The mother and child are the 
toundation and also the hope of the world. 

We wish you and yours health, long life and 
all happiness. If the State Board can help 
you in health matters at any time please write 
us. Very truly yours, 

Tue INDIANA STATE Boarp oF HEALTH. 

P. S.—Be sure to tell other mothers you are 
acquainted with how important it is for the 
doctor to report births to the local health 
officer. Also tell them to speak to their doctor 
about the matter. 


This letter is accompanied by one from 
the Governor of the state, which also em- 
phasizes the importance of registering the 
birth of every child: 

My Dear MADAM: 

I learn from the records of the State Board 
of Health that a baby has come to bless your 
life, and I write to offer my hearty congratu- 
lations. 

The state is deeply interested in all its 


mothers and their children, for they consti- 
tute the very foundations of the state, and for 
this reason there is a law requiring doctors to 
report for legal record all births they attend 
within thirty-six hours after they occur. The 
birth of your baby has been made of legal 
record in the State House at Indianapolis, and 
this is of great importance to the child and to 
you. 


[ sincerely hope that you and all the children 
which God may give to you will always have 
good health and enjoy useful and happy lives. 

Very sincerely your friend, 
GOVERNOR OF INDIANA, 


+ + 


Commission-Government and 
City-Manager News 


Since the report in the February issue of 
THe American City, Ray, N. D., San An- 
tonio, Tex., Antigo and Fond du Lac, Wis., 
have adopted commission government. 

O. E. Carr, an engineer of Cincinnati, 
has been selected to be City Manager of 
Cadillac, Mich., and John Mitchell has been 
elected to the same position in Hickory, 
a, 

Two new openings for city managerships 
are before the public. At the last meeting 
of the Council of Grove City, Pa., a reso 
lution was passed authorizing the hiring of 
a city manager at a yearly salary of $2,000. 
It is desired to secure an engineer capable 
of administering the business affairs of the 
borough, which has a population of 5,000, 
owns its electric light plant and water sys- 
tem, and offers a good field for an energetic 
manager to put his ideas into effect. Appli 
cations should be made to A. R. Hodge, of 
the Borough Council. 

The town of Beaufort, S. C., with 7,000 
population, has recently adopted the novel 
plan of combining the offices of city man- 
ager and secretary of the Board of Trade 
The salary will be shared equally by the city 
government and the business men. Upon 
those matters affecting the city proper, di- 
rection will be given by the City Council, 
and matters concerning the promotion ot 
business will be under the direction of the 
Board of Trade. As the interests of both 
constantly interlock, it is believed that this 
arrangement will save conflict and unneces- 
sary expense. Beaufort desires to secure 
the best-equipped man possible to fill this 
position. Further information can be se- 
cured from Charles E. Danner, Beaufort, 


Ss. G. 
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Junior Civics 

In answer to a growing demand for jun- 
ior civic bodies organized by experienced 
workers, the American Civic Association 
announces a Department of Junior Civic 
Leagues under the direction of Miss Maud 
Van Buren. Women’s clubs, public school 
officials, commercial clubs, and others in 
terested in community welfare, may thus 
obtain the services of a trained speaker and 
organizer. Miss Van Buren spends usually 


a number of days in a locality, giving illus- 
trated talks to the children, conferring with 
clubs and committees, and rendering gen- 
eral practical assistance in bringing about 
concerted effort by both children and adults 
for the bettering of local conditions as af- 
fected by education, recreation, sanitation, 
and beautification. 

The work begins with improvement of 
the home surroundings and leads to interest 
in general city conditions. 





Optional Forms of Charter for New York 
State Cities 


NE of the last and most important 
acts of the New York Legislature, 
before its adjournment last month, 

was the passage of the optional city charter 
bill, which goes into effect July 15, 1914. 
The new act gives to every city of the 
second and third class in the state an oppor- 
tunity to adopt a modern style of charter if 
a majority of its voting citizens so desire. 
Seven optional forms of charters are pro- 
vided, the provisions of which are, in brief, 
as follows: 


Plan A 


Government by a limited council, or com- 
mission, with division of administrative duties. 
Under this plan a city chooses by election-at- 
large a council of five members, one of whom 
is elected as mayor. Cities of less than 25,000 
inhabitants are allowed, however, to decide for 
themselves whether they will have three or 
live councilmen. The terms of all are for 
four years, but it is so arranged that only 
part of them shall be elected every two years. 
lhe mayor merely acts as head of the city for 
ceremonial occasions, presides at the meetings 
of the council, and exercises a general over- 
sight over all the departments, but has power 
only to make recommendations. He votes as 
a councilman, but has no power of veto. All 
legislative, executive and administrative power 
is vested in the council, which divides the city 
into departments and designates one of its 
members to serve as head of one or more of 
these departments. The council decides what 
appointive officers are necessary and fixes 
their duties, their qualifications and their sal- 
aries. All subordinate officers are appointed 
by the council, or under its authority, and may 
be removed by the council. The salaries of 
the council are fixed by the law according to 
the size of the city, running from $400 in 
cities of less than 8,000 inhabitants to $4,500 


the mayor is in every case one-fourth greater 
than that of the other councilmen. 


Plan B 


Government by a limited council, or com- 
mission, with collective supervision of admin- 
istration. This plan differs from Plan A 
chiefly in the amount of actual work required 
of the members of the council. The council 
possesses the same executive, legislative and 
administrative powers that it does under Plan 
A, but instead of dividing up the city adminis- 
tration among themselves and each becoming 
the head of one or more departments, the 
council acts rather as a board of directors and 
chooses other officials to direct the adminis- 
trative work of the departments. The salaries, 
qualifications and duties of these department 
heads are, however, like those of their sub- 
ordinates, determined by the council. As 
under Plan A, the mayor presides at council 
meetings, has a general oversight over the 
‘ity administration, votes as a member of the 
council, but does not possess the power of 
veto. As they are not expected to devote any 
considerable portion of their time to the city 
administration, the salaries of the mayor and 
councilmen are fixed on a lower scale, running 
from $300 in cities of less than 10,000 inhabi- 
tants to $1,200 in cities of 100,000 or more. 


Plan C 

Government by a limited council, or com- 
mission, which shall choose a city manager. 
This plan provides for a mayor and four 
councilmen in third-class cities, and for a 
mayor and six councilmen in second-class 
cities, in both cases elected at large for four- 
year terms, part being chosen every two years. 
The salaries of mayor and councilmen are the 
same as under Plan B. The council possesses 
full legislative power, but delegates the execu- 
tive and administrative power to a city man- 
ager whom it selects. This city manager be- 
comes the administrative head of the city, 
prepares a tentative budget of city expendi- 
tures, and regularly reports and makes recom- 


in cities of 100,000 or more. The salary of mendations to the council. The council deter- 
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mines what officers and employes are neces- 
sary for the proper administration of the city, 
but the power of appointment and removal 
rests with the city manager. The mayor votes 
as a.-member of the council, but has no power 
of veto, nor does he concern himself with the 
details of city administration. 
Plan D 
Government by means of separate execu- 


tive and legislative departments. Both mayor 
and council are elected at large under this 


plan. The council consists of five members in 
cities having 25,000 inhabitants or over. In 
cities of less than 25,000 population, it 1s 


optional with the city, as in Plans A and B, to 
determine whether there shall be three or five 
councilmen. The mayor is the executive head 
of the city, and appoints all officers as re- 
quired by law or ordinance, or created by the 
council. The assessors are appointed by him 
with the approval of the council, which fixes 
the duties of all city officers and employes and 
their salaries. The council elects its own 
president. The mayor has the power of ap- 
proval or veto, on ordinances or resolutions 
of the council, which, however, may repass 
an ordinance over his veto. ‘The salaries of 
the councilmen are fixed at one-half the 
amount received by councilmen under Plan 
The mayor, however, of whom a great deal 
is required under this plan, receives a salary 
three times that of a councilman in his city. 
As under Plans A, B and C the short-ballot 
principle is preserved by making the mayor 
and council the only elective officers aside 
from judicial officers and supervisors. 


Plan E 

Government by means of separate executive 
and legislative departments, the latter to con- 
sist of council of nine, elected at large. 
This plan differs from Plan D only in the size 
of the council, which is fixed for all cities. 
Here, again, the mayor and councilmen are 
the only municipal officers elected, save judges 
and supervisors. The powers of both mayor 


and council are identical with those under 
Plan D. 


Plan F 

Government consisting of mayor elected 
at large and a legislative council chosen by 
wards. Except that this plan provides that 
there are to be as many councilmen as there 
are wards in the city, it differs in no respect 
from Plans D and FE. Each ward is to elect 
but one councilman. The powers of the mayor 
and council and salaries and terms of office 
are the same as in the two preceding plans, 
in which there is a separation of the executive 
and legislative functions. 


Plan G 
Adoption by third-class cities of the second- 


class cities’ law. This plan merely extends 
optionally the second-class cities’ law, known 


as the White Charter, to such cities of the 
third class as adopt it on referendum. On 
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the adoption of this plan by a third-class city 
all the provisions of the law become applicable 
with the exception of the fixed salary sched- 
ules. There shall be two-thirds of the amount 
provided in the White Charter for cities hav- 
ing a population of less than 75,000. 


4 


Some General Provisions 

Among the provisions applicable to all of 
the six first-mentioned forms are those which 
provide for weekly meetings of the council, 
provide that the terms of mayors and council 
men shall be four years, and for the filling of 
vacancies and removal from office, granting 
the council powers of investigation, and pro- 
viding for the continuance of all pension and 
special funds and for the application of the 
civil service laws to city officials. Under plans 
\, B and C the council may act as a board of 
assessors, or provide for the appointment of 
Under Plans D, E and F the 
mayor appoints the assessors with the advice 
and consent of the council. 


Method of Adoption 


No city may take advantage of this act until 
it has been in force for thirty days. After the 
expiration of that period a petition requesting 
the submission to a popular vote of one of the 
plans may be submitted to the existing city 
council at any time. Such a petition must be 
signed by qualified voters to the number of at 
least 10 per cent of the votes cast in the city 
at the last preceding general city election, but 
in no city will more than 2,000 signatures be 
required. If the petition is filed not less than 
a month and not more than three months 
prior to a general city election, the plan shall 
be voted on at that election. If, however, the 
petition is filed at any other time the city 
council at its meeting shall set a day for a 
special election to be held not more than two 
months or not less than one month thereafter, 
at which the question shall be voted on. 

Only one plan may be 
and that plan, if 


assessors. 


voted on at a time, 
rejected, cannot be again 
voted on until a year shall have elapsed 
Other plans may, however, be submitted at 
any time. If any one of the plans proposed 
is adopted, it shall continue in force for a 
period of four years, during which period no 
other plan may be considered. No plan 
adopted goes into effect until the officers pro 
vided for under it shall have been elected and 
taken office. Such officers are to be elected at 
the general election next succeeding the 
adoption of the plan, and take office on the 
first dav of the second calendar month next 
succeeding their election. 

lor the framing of this important meas- 
ure and the campaign which resulted in its 
adoption, much credit is due to the persist- 
ent and intelligent efforts of the Municipal 
Government Association, of which John K. 
Sague is President, Sam A. 
Treasurer, and Walter Arndt, 
Secretary. 


Lewisohn, 
Executive 
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Make the Parks and 
Boulevards Attractive 


Enhance the appearance of the boulevards and park- 
ways by installing G-E Ornamental Luminous Arc 
Lamps. 


The artistic poles lend themselves to various designs and 
make the park or boulevard still more attractive by day 
as well as night. 


The light source is mounted well above the line of vision 
and diffuses a brilliant yet soft, white light over the 
roadway as well as the walks. 

By utilizing the silhouette principle of lighting, these 
handsome lamps may be placed a great distance apart 
and still give very effective results, thus economizing on 
installation and maintenance. 

Number your city among those other progressive cities 
that have installed this new and remarkably efficient 
system of illumination. 


Call the business men together and get an Ornamental 
Luminous Arc Lamp city. There are three types of 
lamps—the ‘White Way,’’ ‘‘Residential’’ and ‘‘Park- 
way,’ enabling you to light the whole of your city 
beautifully, scientifically and economically. 

Send for Bulletin No. 4955 describing this modern 
method of street illumination. 


General Electric Company 
General Office: 


Schenectady, N.Y. ™ in All Large Cities 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THe American City. 
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Conventions and exhibitions 


ON THE CALENDAR 


Aprit 14-16.—CnHIcAGco, ILL, 

Second National Conference on Mar- 
keting and Farm Credits. In joint ses- 
sion with the Western Economics Society. 
Secretary, Charles W. Holman, Fifty- 
eighth Street and Ellis Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill. 


Apri 16-17—ATLANTA, GA, 

Tri-State Water and Light Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas and Georgia. An- 
nual Convention. Assistant Secretary, 
F. C. Wyse, Columbia, S. C. 


APRIL 22-27.—WaAsHINGTON, D. C. 

Third International Congress on the 
Welfare of the Child. Secretary, Mrs. 
A. A. Birney, 806 Loan & Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

May 5-7.—Curicaco, IL. 

National Fire Protection Association. 
Annual Meeting. Secretary, F. H. Went- 
worth, 87 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 

May 7-9.—WaASHINGTON, D. C. 

National Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis. Sec- 
retary, Livingston Farrand, M. D., 105 
East Twenty-second Street, New York 
City. 

May 8-15.—MeEMPHIS, TENN, 

National Conference of Charities and 
Correction. General Secretary, W. T 
Cross, 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago, III. 


MAY I1-15.—PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 

American Water Works Association. 
Annual Meeting. Secretary, J. M. Diven, 
47 State Street, Troy, N. Y 

May 14-15.—CHaArt.otte, N. C. 

North Carolina Municipal Association. 

Annual Convention. 
MAy 25-27.—Toronto, CAN. 

National Conference on City Plan- 
ning. Secretary, Flavel Shurtleff, 19 
Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 

May 25-30—WaAsHINGTON, D. C. 

American Library Association. Sec- 
retary, George B. Utley, 78 East Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago, III. 

JuNE 3-5.—Ausurn, N. Y. 

Fifth Annual Conference of Mayors 
and Other City Officials of the State of 
New York. Secretary, William P. Capes, 
105 East Twenty-second Street, New 
York City. 

June 9-19—Cuicaco, ILL, 
General Federation of Women’s 
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Clubs. Biennial Convention. Chairman 
Local Biennial Board, Mrs. George Bass, 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill. 
JUNE 15-17—TuLsa, OKLA. 
Southwestern Water Works Associa- 
tion. Annual Meeting. Secretary, E. L 
Fulkerson, Waco, Tex. 
+ + 
The Colorado Municipal League 
The State Municipal Conference, which 
met at Boulder February 16 and 17, 
represented by about fifty delegates from 
the following cities and towns: Denver, 
Pueblo, Colorado Springs, Trinidad, Boul- 
der, Greeley, Fort Collins, Loveland, Long- 
mont, Lamar, Fort Lupton, Delta and Ster- 
ling. Letters from a large number of 
other places expressed approval of the 
movement. 


was 


The papers, addresses and discussions 
were of an exceedingly helpful nature, on 
live municipal questions, and the interest 
was keen from beginning to end. It was 
unanimously decided to effect a permanent 
organization, to be known as the Colorado 


Municipal League. The officers elected 
were: 
President, Mayor J. M. Perkins, Denvet 
Vice-President, Mayor S. H. Ciouees er, Fort Col 
lins 
[reasurer, J. Knox Burton, City Commissioner, 
Pueblo 
Auditor, F. D. Stackhouse, Secretary Department of 
Public Welfare, Denver 
Secretary, Professor Loran D. Osborn, Directo 
University of Colorado Extension Division, 


Boulder 
Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following : 


Resolved that this conference recommends 
to the cities and towns of Colorado some one 
of the approved modern forms of commission 
or charter government, which shall insure non 
partisan elections, direct responsibility of all 
officials, continuity of service based upon zeal 
and efficiency, and open and deliberate con- 
sideration of all ordinances affecting the local 
policy and welfare, with ample opportunity for 
impartial public hearings. 

Resolved that the General Assembly should 
make it a part of the duty of the Secretary of 
State to publish and distribute at public ex 
pense a pamphlet containing the state laws re 
lating to cities and towns, and should allow 
a sufficient appropriation to meet this expense 

Resolved that, immediately after the organ 
ization of The Colorado Municipal League, it 
should appoint committees and provide ex 
perts, whose business it shall be to prepare for 
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public information and use model forms of 
municipal government on the commission 
plan, the mayor plan, and the business man- 
ager plan. 


The Conference voted unanimously to 
establish a Municipal Reference Bureau in 
connection with the Extension Division of 
the University of Colorado, which should 
furnish information at any time on any 
question concerning municipal affairs, such 
as franchises, city regulations, model char- 
ters, points of law, city health, city plan- 
ning, what other cities are doing, etc. This 
service is to be free to the cities and towns 
belonging to the League. Since the ad- 
journment of the Conference, the Refer- 
ence Bureau has been organized by the Ex- 
tension Division of the University, as re- 
quested, and is now ready for business. 
Inquiries for information concerning mu- 
nicipal affairs should be addressed to the 
Secretary of the League at Boulder. 

+ + 
Progress of the City 
Planning Exhibition 

An attendance of 35,000 is reported from 
Oakland, Cal., for the ten days ending 
March 22, during which the Exhibition of 
American and Foreign City Planning was 
held in that city. From Oakland the exhi- 
bition went to San Francisco, where it 
opened for ten days on March 27. The 
next city to be visited will be Los Angeles, 
where a ten-day engagement has also been 
arranged. The exhibition will then be 
shipped eastward, and will reach Toronto, 
Ont., for the last week in May, during 
which time it will be displayed in connec- 
tion with the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Conference on City Planning. 

As a result of the success of the exhi 
bitions held in New York and Jersey City 
prior to the shipping of the material to the 
Pacific Coast, much interest has developed 
as to the possibility of holding a similar ex- 
hibition in many of the smaller cities 
throughout the United States. To meet 
this demand, the American City Bureau has 
prepared a second exhibition especially de- 
signed for cities of under 100,000 popula- 
tion. This Exhibition No. 2 was shown in 
Madison, Wis., during the week of March 
15, and is now available for display in 
other cities. 

Booklets outlining in detail the scope of 
the two exhibitions, together with informa 
tion regarding the publicity service, lec- 
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tures and other codperation, may be 
tained of the American City Bureau. 
+ + 


International Congress on Social 
Work and Service 

The Sixth International Congress on So- 
cial Work and Service will be held at the 
London University in June, 1915, under the 
patronage of the King and Queen. The 
principal) Departments of State have 
pledged their heartiest codperation, and the 
subjects which so far have been selected 
for discussion are of the highest import 
to both individuals and organizations en- 
gaged in social work. These are: 

(1) Thrift in its relation to relief 

(2) International provision for the assist- 
ance of deserted children 

(3) The assistance of families of prisoners 
and extradited persons 

(4) The care and control of the mentally 
defective 

(5) State insurance and hospitals 

(6) The relation of the municipality to pub- 
lic and private assistance 

(7) The housing of the working classes 

(8) The work of school care committees 

Prince Arthur of Connaught is President 
of the Congress and Sir William Collins 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. A 
subscription of $5 will entitle one to mem- 
bership in the Congress. 

+ + 


The Municipal Government Asso- 


ciation of New York State 

At the annual meeting of the Municipal 
Government Association of New York 
State, held in Albany, N. Y., on March 10, 
the following officers and directors were 
elected: 

President—John K. Sague, Poughkeepsie 

Treasurer—Sam A. Lewisohn, New York. 

Secretary—Virgil H. Clymer, Syracuse. 

Executive Secretary—Walter T. Arndt, New York 

Vice-Presidents Prof. Charles A. Beard, New 
York; Hon. Samuel A. Carlson, Jamestown; James ( 
Cropsey, Brooklyn; Prof. H. L. Fairchild, Rochester; 
Neil Gray, Jr., Oswego; Charles Gibson, Albany; 
John J. Hopper, New York; George W. Oatley, Utica; 


Foster P. Rhines, Watertown; A. L. Rohrer, Sche 
nectady; Isaac N. Seligman, New York; Giles H. 
Stilwell, Syracuse; Charles E. Treman, Ithaca; Hon. 


George B. Burd, Buffalo; Dr. Woodford J. Copeland, 
Elmira; William H. Crosby, Buffalo; Dr. John H 
Finley, Albany; Prof. Jeremiah W. Jenks, New York; 
Dr. Elgin R. L. Gould, New York; Dr. F. Park Lewis, 
Buffalo; L. G. Merritt, Lockport; Charles Rohlfs, 
Buffalo: Dr. Albert Shaw, New York; Dr. Charles 
P. Steinmetz, Schenectady: Henry L. Stimson, New 
York; E. H. Titchener, Binghamton; F. S. Tomlin, 
Brooklyn. 


Directors—Walter T. Arndt, New York; Richard $ 
Childs, New York; J Hampden Dougherty, New 
York; Darwin R. James, Jr., Brooklyn; Sam A. 


Lewisohn, New York; John Lord O'Brian, Buffalo; 
Frederic C. Stevens, Jr., Lockport; Robert S. Binkerd, 


New York; Virgil H. Clymer, Syracuse; J. O. Ham 
mitt, New York; George W. Knox, Niagara Falls: 
Howard T. Mosher, Rochester; John K. Sague, 


Poughkeepsie; Cortland A 


Wilber, Binghamton 
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QUALITY 
” SERVICE 


“ATT RACTIVENESS 


You will find 
Quality plus 
Service plus 
Attractiveness 
in Central Products. 









Our Ornamental 
Lamp Posts are 
beautifully designed 
and have been 
adopted by Mer- 
chants and Munici- 
palities for Street, 
Boulevard and Park 
lighting. 










The five-light de- 
sign pictured here is 
only one of our 
styles. Attractive 
literature and spec- 
ifications regarding 
our complete line will 
be sent on request. 










OKONITE LEAD COV- 
ERED AND STEEL 
TAPED CABLE 


Ornamental Street, Boulevard and 
Park lighting have created a demand 
for an electric cable that can be 
cheaply, quickly and safely buried 
in the ground without ducts. A 
cable with a high safety factor both 
electrically and mechanically. A post- 
card will bring you additional infor- 
mation about this really wonderful pro- 
duct. Okonite insulation is standard. 


CENTRAL ELECTRIC CO. 


320 So. Fifth Ave. CHICAGO 
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LIGHT UP 


BUT DO IT 


THE RICHT WAY 


HE appearance of ornamental lighting is 
Tr often ruined by the use of the wrong kind 
of glassware. Ordinary glass balls, which 
in the daytime carry out the symmetry of an 


ornamental column—at night become ridiculously 
smal! splotches of light, like this 





USE POLYCASE GLASS 


REGISTERED 


and you will have 


UNIFORMLY LUMINOUS 


BALLS OF LIGHT 
Like this 





When POLYCASE balls are used the glass 
itself becomes the source of light, owing to the 
remarkable diffusing qualities of this glassware 
In addition POLYCASE absorbs very little of 
the light passing through it. 


GLEASON - TIEBOUT 
GLASS CO. 


New York City San Francisco Chicago 
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Municipal and Civic Publications 


Copies may be ordered of Tue American City 





VEILLER, LAWRENCE. 
A Model Housing Law. (Publication of 
the Russell Sage Foundation.) 1914. 302 
pp. 8o diagrams. 2.00 


The main body of the volume consists of proposed 
legislative provisions on housing, followed by explan- 
atory notes which serve as a running commentary, 
showing why the provision should be incorporated, ex 
plaining technical points, and calling attention to ways 
in which the meaning may be misinterpreted. The di 
vision is by topics (instead of by the usual, less con 
venient arrangement of division by classes of build- 
ings). Thus a person interested in the subject of fire 
legislation may turn immediately to the section cover- 
ing that subject; others may turn to ‘Sanitation,’ 
“Light and Ventilation,” “Alteration,” “Maintenance,” 
etc. The author’s object is to present a general 
housing law and not a building code or tenement 
house law. There is included, however, a section in 
dicating the changes necessary in order to convert the 
Model Housing Law into a Model Tenement-House 
Law. 


Hoac, C. G., General Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Proportional Representation League. 


Effective Voting. An article on Prefer- 
ential Voting and Proportional Repre- 


sentation. Revised to January, 1914. 
(Senate Document No. 359.) 1914. 33 
pp. Free 


In Part I the relative merits of the Ware, Bucklin, 
and Nanson systems of majority preferential voting 
are discussed. Part II deals with unanimous-consti- 
tuency voting (proportional representation), giving 
forms of ballot and provisions for a list plan of 
proportional representation and for the Hare system, 
and including a comparison of these with the Gove or 
schedule system. Copies may be obtained upon ap- 
plication to the author, Haverford, Pa. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
TENDENTS., 


Insects Injurious to Shade and Orna- 
mental Trees. (Bulletin No. 17 of the 
American Association of Park Superin- 
tendents.) February, 1914. 21 pp. Itlus- 
trated. 25 cents 
The insects mentioned have been arranged in the 
order of their economic importance, and under each 
are mentioned the cities reporting on that particu- 
lar insect and the remarks made by each of the per- 
sons reporting. One thus has a concise summary of 
what territories are affected and how serious condi- 
tions are, and what remedies are being used. 


oF PARK SUPERIN- 


Prescott, SAMUEL CaTE, Associate Professor 
of Industrial Microbiology in the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, and 

Winstow, CHARLES-EpDwARD Amory, Associate 
Professor of Biology, College of the 
City of New York, and Curator of Pub- 
lic Health, American Museum of Nat- 
ural History, New York. 

Elements of Water Bacteriology, with 
Special Reference to Sanitary Water 
Analysis. 1913. Third Edition; rewritten. 
xii + 318 pp. Many tables. $1.75 


The authors have endeavored to bring together in 
this volume the records of the practice of the best 
American sanitarians in water bacteriology. It has 
been especially prepared for students of biology and 


sanitary engineering and for those engaged in profes 
sional sanitary work. Those using it are supposed tu 
have had a thorough course in general bacteriology 
and to be equipped for advance work. The book is, 
however, free from unnecessary technicality and ts 
intelligible to lay readers. This new edition has been 
made necessary by the progress in sanitary bacter 
iology. A new chapter dealing with the application of 
bacteriology to the sanitary study of shellfish has been 
included. 


Ortts, Epwarp O., M. D. 


Tuberculosis: Its Cause, Cure and Pre- 
vention. (A Book for Laymen.) 1914. 
326 pp. Illustrated. $1.37 
A revised edition of “The Great White Plague.” 
The form and substance of the original book have 
been retained and only such changes and additions 
made as new data and increased experience and know! 
edge have rendered necessary to bring it up to date 
The volume constitutes a popular study of the cause 
and cure of tuberculosis; a history of the disease and 
the warfare against it, and an analysis of its dangers. 
Detailed instruction for prevention and treatment is 
given. The illustrations show open-air schools, sana 
toria, and arrangements for outdoor sleeping. 


THe CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY. 
New York Charities Directory. (An 
Authoritative Classified and Descriptive 
Reference Book to the Social, Civic and 
Religious Resources of Greater New York 
and Vicinity, including National Organiza- 
tions Whose Aims and Activities Bring 
Them within its Scope.) Compiled by 
Lina D. Miller. 23d Edition. 1914. 848 
pp. 1.00 
Published yearly. This is a highly useful volume 
for social workers, presenting in concise manner re- 
liable information regarding the functions, officers and 
organization of the charities listed, and making it 
possible to refer applicants for information or as- 
sistance without difficulty to the proper authority 


GERHARD, Dr. WILLIAM PAuL, C. E. 


The Progress of the Public Bath Move- 
ment in the United States. (Reprint 
from Metal Worker, Plumber and Steam 
Fitter of December 12 and 19, 1913.) 12 
pp. Statistical table. 25 cents 
A paper read at the First International Conference 
on Public and School Baths, at Scheveningen, Hol- 
land, August, 1912. Besides the general summary 
brief descriptions are given of baths in New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, Albany, Brookline, Mass., and Newark, N. 1] 
There is also some comment on advantages and disad 
vantages of swimming pools. 


Tue Joint CoMMISSION ON SociAL SERVICE OF 
THE PROTESTANT CHURCH. 
Social Service at the General Conven- 
tion of 1913. 1913. 181 pp. 75 cents 
Containing twenty-odd addresses made under the 
auspices of the commission during the recent Episcopal 
General Convention, on such subjects as ‘The Church 
and the Social Movement,” “The Church and In- 
dustry,” “The Church and the Rural Problem,” “‘Co- 
operation with Secular Agencies,” and ‘Education for 
Social Service.” The speakers include some of the 
best-known clergy and lay-members of the oe 
Church. The book, which also contains reproductions 
of charts exhibited at the recent convention, and other 
matter, is an interesting contribution to the literature 
of the relation of the Church to the social problem. 
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5 Mott Lamp Posts 


for Arc and Tungsten Lamps 
The Standard of Merit 


Established 1828 











@ The best is always the cheapest, for that 
reason the Leading Cities have installed our 
Lamp Posts. 


@ There are over 21,000 Lamp Posts of 
our manufacture now in use throughout 


Greater New Y ork. 











@ Send for Catalogs and prices. 


BEAUTIFY YOUR CITY OR TOWN with a 
Mott Display Fountain 








€ Write now for special prices. 














Tungsten Post—2006 J. 


Display Fountains 
Drinking Fountains 
Settees for Parks, 
| City Squares, Etc. 

















Write for Catalogs and prices 


Ornamental Display Fountains for Public Parks and City Squares. 


5th A d 17th S 
The J. a ee na te new vote pa 
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Tarr, Witt1AM Howarp, Kent Professor of 
Law, Yale University. 

Popular Government: Its Essence, Its 

Permanence and Its Perils. i913. 283 


pp. $1.23 
Eight lectures by former President Taft at Yale 
University in the spring of 1913, and two addresses at 


Montreal in September, 1913, before the American 
Bar Association, the latter on our judicial system. The 
eight lectures are frankly offered as the views of one 
who believes that the Hamiltonian school of political 





philosophers of the constitutional formative days will 
return to dominance, and that the “proposed changes 
from our representative form of government” to the 
hair-trigger’’ measures -the proposed extension of the 
initiative, referendum, recall and direct primary—will 
fail. [here is truth in the tenets of the new school, 
he believes, but there will be no such “radical change 
in structure.” He attributes obvious political evils 


to the failure of the citizens to do their duty “‘under 
the representative system,”’ to which substantially in 
the present form he would adhere. Mr. Taft is for 


woman suffrage; believes the so-called reactionaries will 
egain ascendancy, and that progressives could procure 
everything sound for which they contend by the use 


f existing instruments of political action 


Lt PARTMENT FOR THE IMPROVE MENT OF Soc IAI 
CONDITIONS, CHARITY ORGANIZATION So- 
ciety, New York City. 

Improving Social Conditions in New 

York City (Annual Report, October 1, 
1912-October I, 1913.) 1913. 34 pp. 

Io cents 

\ survey of progress realized in the Night Court, 

Children’s Court, probation system, legislation with re 

gard to women offenders, the Court of Domestic Rela 


tions, court buildings, housing reform, and campaign 


iwwainst tuberculosis. 

BUREAU OF ForEIGN AND Domestic COMMERCE, 
Unitep States DEPARTMENT OF Com- 
MERCE, 

Scientific Sewage and Garbage Disposal. 
(Daily Consular and Trade Reports, No. 
29.) February 4, 1914. Free 
Contains a synopsis of consular reports on sewage 

and garbage disposal in cities of not less than 650,- 

000 population in the United Kingdom, France, Ger 

many, Austria and Russia that have adopted scientific 

methods, London, Berlin and Paris are not included. 
rhe information given is suggestive and valuable. 

HooKeER, GEORGE .. 
of Chicago. 

Garden Cities. (Paper read before the 
Third National Housing Conference at 
Cincinnati, December 3, 1913. Published 
in the Journal of the American Institute 
of Architects for February, 1914.) 13 pp. 
Illustrated. 20 cents 
An indictment of city life for the wage-earner and 

a challenge to wider application of garden city prin- 

ciples from the point of view of moral and physical 

necessity. There are a number of refreshing and il 

luminating photographs. The article offers in brief 

form a significant résumé of the garden city movement 
in England and Germany. 


Civic Secretary, City Club 


Coop, W. L., Compiler. 
Gymnasium Director’s Pocket Book. 
(Published yearly.) 1914. 64 pp. Size, 
531% x 2% inches. Illustrated. ro cents 
A handy little book containing besides the usual 
note book material, such as calendar, blank pages, 
postage regulations, scale of weights and measures, 
other useful material—notes on first aid; space re 
quirements, etc., for games and swimming pools; 
much information as to gymnasium equipment and 
maintenance; athletic records; history of athletic as 
sociations; bibliography of latest publications on physi 


cal training and games; and a list of physical training 
schools. 
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Weaver, E. W., Editor. 
Vocations for Girls. (Prepared by acom 
mittee of teachers under the direction ot 
Kk. W. Weaver, Director of Vocational 
Guidance and Industrial Education Bureau 
of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce 





1913. 2Co pp. 1 chart. $1.08 

\ sympathetic book of advice information for 
girls wl are to own living rhe style is 
ndensed act te s followed by 





| ABOR, GRAC FE. 
Suburban Gardens. 1913. 207 pp. Illus 
trated with diagrams. 








75 cents 
\ delightfully refreshing and inst tive | k ce 
ing with the suburban garden as a distinct type, pr 
erly containing both vegetables and flowers, as well as 
shrubbery, trees and accessories Plans e xe 
eral layout are first given Sub ers ea 
with garden design; grades and walks, paths, 
entrances; accessories; suitable vines, tr hrubbery 
ind flowers; general culture, including pla trans 
planting, pruning, insects and pests, ferti iwns 
hedges 


NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION 
Specifications for Construction of a 
Standard Building. Report of Committee 
on Fire-Resistive Construction, reprinted 
with amendments from Proceedings of 
Annual Meeting, 1913. 1914. 12 pp 

Io cents 


TENEMENT House ComMMITTEE OF THE CHARITY 
ORGANIZATION Society, New York CIty, 
Shall the Law Permit Rooms in Tene- 
ment Houses to be Six Feet Wide? 10913 

11 pp. Illustrated. 10 cents 


TENEMENT House ComMMITTEE OF THE CHARITY 
ORGANIZATION Society, NEw York CITY 
Shall Water Closets be Permitted to Get 
Light and Ventilation from Public 
Stairs? 19:3. 13 pp. Illustrated. 10 cents 


EXTENSION Drtvision, UNIversity oF Wis- 
CONSIN, 

Municipal Home Rule. (Bulletin of the 

University of Wisconsin, General Series 


No. 437.) January, 1914. Io pp. 5 cents 
A concise pamphlet for debaters, containing defi 
tions, a brief history of home rule legislation, argu 
ments in the affirmative and negative, and a 
ography. 


Fiscuer, Louis C., 
Louis, Mo. 


Consulting Engineer, St 





Economics of Interurban Railways. 

1914. ix + 116 pp. $1.50 

This review of the economic results from tl era 

tion of existing electric railways has been prepared to 
show the fundamental conditions essential to an ¢ 


° 
nomically successful road, and to enable one to dis 
tinguish between fundamentally good and bad elect 
interurban railway securities 


Cusuine, H. C., Jr. Fellow of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, and 
SmitH, FRANK W., Vice-President, Electric 
Vehicle Association of America. 
The Electric Vehicle Hand-Book. 10913. 
356 + 32 pp. Many illustrations. $2.00 
The book sets forth in clear and concise manner the 
fundamental principles in the operation, care and main 
tenance of electric vehicles, their batteries, tires, mo 
tors, controllers and accessories. 
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Make Your 
Business Streets 
Attraetive 


A progressive 





store is attrac- 
tively furnished. 
Likewise, a pro- 
gressive city should 
have attractive 


Streets. 


ORNAMENTAL 
LIGHTING 
POLES 


will greatly add to 
the appearance of 
your city both day 


and night. 


They are made to fit 
the needs of every 
city and town. One 
of our twenty-five 
designs would be just 
the type pole for your 


city. 


Let us plan a “White 
Way” for you. Send 


for our catalogue. 





Ornamental Lighting Pole Company 
112 Liberty Street, New York City 








It Is Possible 


to utilize an ordinary 
street railway pole in 












connection with orna- 
mental bases and 
brackets to support 
either Mazda lamps or 


SPAN 


inverted luminous arc — 


lamps. 

You can string your 
wires along 
the top of the 
poles, where 





they are prac- 
tically un- 
noticeable 
and out of 
the way of 
traffic. 

You save 
the cost of 
additional 
lamp stand- 
ards and un- 
derground 
construction, 
and avoid fur- 
ther obstruction 
of the curb line. 

Catalog ‘‘D”’ 

describes this 

money-saving 
ERECO Plan— 
write for a copy 


Electric 
Railway 
Equipment 
Co. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


Designers Manufacturers 


New York Office 
30 CHURCH STREET 
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Tue Russet, SAGE FounpATION Liprary. 
The Social Survey: A Biography. 
(Bulletin No. 2 of The Russell Sage 
Foundation Library, compiled by Zenas L. 
Potter.) December, 1913. 8 pp. 10 cents 


Unitep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
Object-Lesson and Experimental Roads, 
and Bridge Construction, 1912-13. (Bul- 
letin No. 53 of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.) December 31, 1913. 
34 pp. 5 cents 


NATIONAL BoarpD OF FirE UNDERWRITERS and 

NATIONAL Fire Protection ASSOCIATION. 
Suggested Ordinance Regulating the 
Use, Handling, Storage and Sale of In- 
flammable Liquids and the Products 
Thereof. Adopted by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters and the National 
Fire Protection Association. December, 
1913. 20 pp. Io cents 


Hotsincer, S. D., General Manager, Staunton, 
Va. 

General Manager Plan of Government 

of Staunton, Va. 1914. 12 pp. 10 cents 


Cuarites A., Associate Professor of 
Politics, Columbia University, Editor. 
The City Manager Plan of Municipal 
Government. (Reprinted from the au- 
thor’s Loose-Leaf Digest of Short Ballot 
Charters.) 1913. 35 pp. 25 cents 


BEARD, 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION SOCIETY. 
The Witness of Europe for Proportional 
Representation. (No. 29 of “Representa- 
tion,” the Journal of the Proportional 
Representation Society.) December, 1913. 


132 pp. Io cents 

Hoac, C. G., United States Secretary of the 

American Proportional Representation 
League. 


A City Charter on the Representative 
Council Plan; that is, the Manager Plan 
with Proportional Representation. 1913. 
29 pp. in typewritten form. Free 


Wattin, J. E. Watrace, Ph. D., Director of 
Psychological Clinic, University of 
Pittsburgh. 

Psychological Aspects of the Problem 
of Atmospheric Smoke Pollution. 
(Smoke Investigation Bulletin No. 3 of 
the Mellon Institute of Industrial Re- 
search and School of Specific Industries. ) 
1913. 46 pp. 25 cents 


KimMBALL, Hersert H., Ph. D., Professor of 


Meteorology. United States Weather 
Bureau. 
The Meteorological Aspect of the 


Smoke Problem. (Published by the 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research 
and School of Specific Industries, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Smoke Investigation Bulletin No. 5.) 
1913. 51 pp. IIlustrated. 25 cents 
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O'Connor, JoHN J., Jr., A. B. 

The Economic Cost of the Smoke Nui- 

sance to Pittsburgh. (Smoke Investiga- 

tion Bulletin No. 4 of the Mellon Institute 

of Industrial Research and School of Spe- 

cific Industries.) 1913. 40 pp. 25 cents 
‘ 

Unitep States BurEAU OF STANDARDS. 
Standard Regulations for Manufactured 
Gas and Gas Service. (Circular No. 32, 
second edition, of the United States 


Bureau of Standards.) October I, 1913. 
170 pp. 20 cents 
DivIsION OF EpucATION, RusseLL SAGE Foun- 
DATION, 
Open Air Schools. 1913. 16 pp. Illus- 
trated. 10 cents 


UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF New, York. 
Vocational Schools. (Bulletin No. 542 
of the University of the State of New 
York.) May I, 1913. 21 pp. 10 cents 

Unitep States BurEAu oF EDUCATION 
Special Features in City School Sys- 


tems. (Bulletin, 1913, No. 31, of the 
United States Bureau of Education.) 61 
pp. Io cents 
BureAu OF MuNICcIPAL RESEARCH, NEw YorK 

City. 
Help-Your-School Surveys. 1013. 32 
pp. 15 cents; 10 for $1.00 


Unitep States BurEAu OF EDUCATION. 
Annotated Bibiography of Medical In- 
spection and Health Supervision of 
School Children in the United States for 
the Years 1909-1912. (Bulletin of the 
United States Bureau of Education, 1913, 
No. 16.) 136 pp. One copy free to each 
applicant to the Bureau. 


New York City DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. 


The Subsequent History of Patients 
Discharged from Tuberculosis Sana- 
toria. (An Investigation Carried on by 
the Council of Jewish Women.) Mono- 
graph Series, No. 8, October, 1913. Many 
tables. Io cents 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH OF THE City oF NEW 
York. 
Hand Book of Information Regarding 
the Routine Procedure of the Division 
of Communicable Diseases. 
1913. 200 pp. 

FisHer, Pror, Irvine, of Yale University. 
The Health of New Haven. (Documents 
of the Civic Federation of New Haven, 
No. 13.) November, 1913. 8. pp. 1o cents 


10 cents 


KeLLey, Ernest, in Charge of Market Milk 
Investigations. 
Medical Milk Commissions and Certified 
Milk. (Bulletin of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. No.1,) Septem- 
ber 17, 1913. 38 pp. Illustrated. 10 cents 
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$ This is the 
COLEMAN 


BOULEVARD LAMP 


425 of which were recently purchased 
by the city of Des Moines, Iowa. 

It is a high pressure gasoline lamp 
made both 300 and 1000 candle power. 
It is adapted to suburban use and 
towns of medium size. It is simple, 
durable, economical and easily moved 
to new locations 

The low cost to install and operate 
has made these lamps popular and 
they are used by hundreds of cities in 
the United States and Canada. All 
night service 5c., midnight service 3c 
per night. 

Nothing to wear out or rust out, 
made of cast iron, brass and copper 
Fully guaranteed and sent on 30 days’ 
free trial. 

Write for catalog and full particulars 
today. 














THE 


Coleman Lamp Co. 


Wichita, Kansas 
Toledo, Ohio St. Paul, Minn. 





From photograph of Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Il 





taken at tw 
THE CHARM OF MOONLIGHT 
Mix ight has ld an enchantment of its own since the world bega 
t r diminished nor have the eyes of man tired of it 
fl Long before artificial lighting was dreamed of 
the —an enemy of gloom and ev and a heon t t 
“ veant darkness, Yet man has not been satisfic f 
ertain intervals and tl st ften entire 
ids The modern city and tl ghfare d 4 het 
nm day not over at nightfall Business goes on, pleas ‘ 


As & Consequence 


light must go on 


CUTTER ORNAMENTAL POSTS 
For business districts Cutter Commonwealth P 


tic and efficient. For boulevards and private d 


sts are distinctly art 
veways, the Park V 
esign is a favorite There are over twenty designs of Cutte 
ental Standards which will meet any publ r private require 
W rite for catalog 


GEORGE CUTTER COMPANY 
413 Notre Dame St. 83 South Bend, Indiana 


Ask for our Engineering Services, gratis if Amenicay Crrv is mentioned 

















" Lundin Ornamental 
“& Standards and Brackets 


HAVE BEEN ESPECIALLY 
DESIGNED FOR USE WITH 


General Electric 

Luminous Arc Lamps 
They are highly artistic, 
simple in construction 
and very durable. 
These standards have 
been adopted by a large 


number of cities. 


A PARTIAL LIST 
Boston, Mass Rochester, N.Y 
Providence, R. I Nashua, N. H 
Baltimore, Md Newport News, Va 
Fall River, Mass. Calgary, Canada 
Haverhill, Mass Cambridge, Mass 
Cleveland, Ohio Worcester, Mass 
Toledo, Ohio Lynn, Mass 
and many others 
We have recently furnished 1500 Stand- 
ards and Brackets in Providence, R, | 


SPECIAL DESIGNS SUBMITTED 
Send for Catalog No. 11 


LUNDIN ELECTRIC 
AnD MACHINE Co. 


no.4031 Boston : Massachusetts 
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* our Ionic Design 
we offer a standard 
that is not only orna- 
mental but will give 
the most Uniform System 
of Street Lighting. 

This Standard is fast revolu- 
tionizing street lighting in not 
only the larger cities but the 
smaller towns and municipal- 
ities and all are waking up to 
fact, that this means of beau- 
tifying the street is not beyond 
their reach. They are real- 
izing that the small investment 
necessary to secure adequate 
lighting through our Standard 
is more than justified by the 
increased valuation of real es- 
tate on the streets affected. 
Can be furnished as illustrated 
or with all lightsturned upright. 


Write for Prices and Catalogue 
Niustrating Full Line 


The 
Casey-Hedges Co. 


CHATTANOOGA, Tennessee 
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Facts About Water Meters 


\n exceedingly attractive catalogue, issued by 
the Buffalo Meter Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
on American and New Niagara water meters, 
presents a variety of interesting information, 
not only about the company’s own products 
but about the use of meters in general. The 
advantages of using water meters are set 
forth in a number of pages showing the ex- 
periences of water works officials and engi- 
neers, as told in their reports and recom- 
mendations. A table is given showing the 
consumption of water and the use of meters 
in 25 American cities, and another table shows 
the approximate number of gallons that may 
be discharged in 24 hours through various 
small-sized orifices under normal water works 
pressures, and the value of the water at the 
average selling price of 20 cents per thousand 
gallons. The following comment on this is 
made: 

“In some cities it has been attempted to re- 
strict waste and to keep account of new fix- 
tures, new uses and new connections by house- 
to-house inspection, but this is expensive, in- 
effectual, obnoxious to the consumer, and even 
a fair efficiency of the force is not always 
maintained where the management is fre- 
quently changed, as with our municipal plants. 
The simpler plan of a meter on every service 
stops waste and shows up the increased use 
from new fixtures as no other method ever 
has. 

“When most of our water plants were con- 
structed the engineers designed them with 
ample capacity, but they could not foresee 
present conditions, and the result is that grow- 
ing waste, wonderful additions to population 
and size of cities, with increasing demands of 
manufacturers and modern sanitary condi- 
tions, have brought the volume of water used 
to a point crowding the capacity of the plants. 
* * * When this stage is reached it is im- 
perative that something be done. The question 
resolves itself into expenditures for greater 
water supplies, larger mains and larger pumps, 
or meters to stop the waste. * * * A drouth, 
wastage of water, low pressure, a fire at an 
inopportune time, and the loss is greater than 
the entire cost of metering every service 
Even if there should be no fire, the fire in- 
surance companies base their rates on the 
ability of a city to fight a fire, and the condi- 
tion of the water department is a prime con- 
sideration. Waste, low pressure, and an 
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empty reservoir may cost insurance 


premiums than meters.” 


more in 


O. F. Poetsch, Superintendent of Meters in 
Milwaukee, a city where 55,000 meters are in 
use, Says: 


“Meters once installed will remain installed, 
because of the satisfactory results. lhe ex 
perience of most cities in the United States 1s 
that wastage and leakage cannot be satisfac 
torily controlled without the use of water 
meters on practically every service—manufac 
turing, commercial, domestic and public. The 
records of every city where meters have been 
used in sufficient numbers show that the amount 
of unaccounted-for water can be brought down 
to and maintained at a reasonable limit. These 
records further afford convincing proof of the 
fact that, after meters have been installed on 


every service, wastage, as well as leakage, will 
be kept permanently under control.” 
Under the head of “Some Meter Fallacies 


Explained” answer is made to some objections 
to the use of meters. Model water meter speci- 
cations are also given. The many testimonials 
collected in this pamphlet as to the accuracy 
and durability of the American and New 
Niagara water meters are said to represent the 
most varied pressures, flows and qualities of 
water, as well as differences in size, location 
and meter equipment of the various water 
works. 


+ + 
Little Rock to Have a 
Better Water Supply 


The city of Little Rock brought suit in the 
Pulaski Chancery Court last October against 
the Arkansaw Water Company, asking for the 
appointment of a receiver, on account of the 
unsatisfactory condition of the water supply 

The court appointed Edward Flad, hydraulic 
engineer of St. Louis, Mo., Special Master in 
Chancery, to investigate and report. With 
the consent of both parties the Master made a 
personal investigation and study of the situa- 
tion. Surveys were made under his direction, 
and all available sources of supply were con- 
sidered. 

In February the tentative findings of the 
Master were accepted by both parties, and the 
court issued a decree in accordance therewith 

The report of the Master requires the 
\rkansaw Water Company to construct a 
300,000,000-gallon “selective” reservoir, as well 
as to provide an additional settling basin and 
additional filters. The “selective” reservoir, 
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FOR THE NEW 
HIGH 
EFFICIENCY 
Mi = GAS FILLED 
|| INCANDESCENT 

| LAMPS 


A SPECIAL 
ORNAMENTAL 
POST BEAUTIFUL 
IN DESIGN 
SUBSTANTIAL IN 
CONSTRUCTION 





YOUR CITY should 
be the first to have these 
new up-to-the-minute 
units. We are experts 
in cast iron lamp posts 
and our 30 years of pi- 
oneering has enabled us 
to be the first to apply 
proven methods of con- 
") struction to advanced 
_{|- 1 — methods of illumination. 





500 Designs to Select From 
Send for Our Catalog 


ELMER P. MORRIS IRON WORKS 


136 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK, REPRESENTING 


CENTRAL 
bl FOUND COMPANY _ 


When writing to Advertiser 
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Street and 
ParkLighting 
Our Specialty 


For fifteen years we have 
manufactured lighting 
fixtures for every class of 
exterior electric or gas 
requirements. Our cata- 
logue may show just the design 
for which you have been look- 

ing. Let us have your address. 


The Morris Iron 
and Steel Company 


Formerly The Morris Iron Co. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 50 CHURCH ST. 
J.W. BACHE & CO., Eastern Sales Agents 
Phone: Cortlandt 1356 
W.ST CLAIR JONES. Boston Rep., 
79 North Street 
J. QUARLES, Baltimore, Rep 
619 Munsey Building 


OFFICE AND FOUNDRY: Frederick, Md. 
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NEWS FROM ENGINEERS 


which it is supposed will be the first of its kind 
to be constructed in this country, will be lo- 
cated about 5 miles from the pumping station 
It will be formed by placing a dam across a 
ravine, and will be filled with rain water from 
a catchment area of about 2% square miles. 
Provision will also be made to pump river 
water into the reservoir, if required, at times 
when the river water is of satisfactory quality 

At certain periods of the year the Arkansas 
River, which is now the source of supply for 
the city of Little Rock, contains noticeable 
and objectionable quantities of salt, and at 
other periods its turbidity is such as to pre 


vent ready clarification. The object of the 


elective reservoir is to furnish an available 
supply of pure water during these periods of 
excessive salt or suspended matter. Ordinarily 
the Arkansas River furnishes a satisfactory 
water after being settled and filtered 

The action of the Court in appointing an 
engineer as Special Master with power to in 
vestigate and report was somewhat unusual 
the general practice being to appoint a lawyer 
with little or no knowledge of the technical 
questions involved. The results in this case 
would seem to justify the action of the Court 
in departing from established custom in this 
respect. 


+ + 
The New Method of 
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“Non-Skid” regular trea Red tubes 
as gray tubes are made to fit all sizes. T1 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Compar has 
developing this cycle tir 
ears, and has it t 
manship 1 erial 
& + 
Preparing for Summer Gardens 
The new Floral Guide publi tl ' 
onard & Jones Comy 
Pa., is rich in illustrations and i rmatior 
both public and private gardene t incl 
Che Best Roses f \meri ) ' 
id de er ¢ ¢ 
proved lily-« is Ss 
ials, | bedding | : 
and flower eeds. nis ] : 
tl ree 18s ( : i | 
Best R s \merica 
ry I 4 separate bool l | 
1 Jar ry ‘ Se 
\utum Guide Tatal 
d Bul Fac thes S 
sent free upon request ; 
1 specialty of ’ 
ested in “down-tow \ g ( 
glad t » le if ot tl sel Va ing ( 
furnished by this com f 
usi $ sectic of cit 





Check Protection 

The Peerless check 
writer, made by the Peer 
less Check Protecting 
Company, of Rochester, 
N. Y., combines protec- 
tion with the necessary 
writing of the amount 
line. By its use each word 
is broken through and 
through the paper and in 
delibly inked by one quick 
stroke of a single lever. 
With one motion one hand 
places inks and imprints a 
safe impression very rap- 
idly and faster than any 
other writing. Protection 
to the cent is thus pro- 
vided. In Texas alone 350 
banks use the Peerless. 
The United States and 
Canadian governments use 
this machine in several de- 
partments, and many city, 
county and state auditors 
and treasurers have 
adopted it. 

+ 





" . 
Cycle Tires 

Firestone cycle tires for 
motor cycles and cycle cars 
are now on the market in 

















four sizes. This tire is 


furnished in both the ADAPTABILI 


corrugated tread and the 
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THE AMERICAN CITY . 
GUARANTEED 
“BALTO 7 PORCELAIN | 








ENAMELED Nr 
oO 
IRON (eda CE 
SIGNS . NEE, owe 









_We produce every possible character of municipal 
signs—any size, shape, color combination or design 
Without obligation our Service Department will 
be pleased to submit sketches and quotations. 
§ Additionally, we will send FREE, at our expense, 
to any authorized purchasing official or body a 
useful and attractive sample of finished Porcelain 
Enameled Iron. Write Department C. 


The Baltimore Enamel & Novelty Co. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 



































ae UHNECESSARY NOISES) 
S,* 8 on % ; 
. oa OYA) PROHIBITED (° .? : 
AN Pha 7 
Fib Conduit 
(‘Admitted to be the best Fibre Conduit.’’) 
Made with four styles of joints: Socket, sleeve, 
screw and “Harrington,” with bends and fittings 
for same. 
Is the Lightest Conduit Made 
(3” socket joint 1.2 Ibs. per foot.) 
hence the freight and cartage charges are reduced | : 
to the minimum. | 
Send for The Conduit Book ‘ 
Carrying 30 feet 3” Socket Joint * 
e - : 
The Fibre Conduit Company 
New York, 103 Park Ave Main Office and Factory Pierson-Roeding Co. 
2 . San Francisco, Cal. LS 
Chicago, 1741 Monadnock Bldg Seattle, Wash. ; 
Boston, $. B. Condit, Jr, Co Orangeburg, N. Y. ey \, 
Winnipeg, Can. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Tri-Provincial Supply Co Bryant Zinc Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Birmingham, Ala., McClary-Jemison Machinery Co. 
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Banishes 












is a Romeo view of an — 


alley and back yard in the city 

of Baltimore. Property owners and 

officials co-operate to improve the sanitary Back Yards 
condition of the city by erecting CYCLONE 

SANITARY FENCE in place of the dilapidated Alleys 


board fences they tear down. In many other cities 





Disease Breeding 


















like movements are in progress and in every instance 


disease and fly breeding conditions disappear. CYCLONE 
SANITARY 
FENCE makes a 


permanent improvement 
It is built extra strong of heavily 
galvanized wire closely and firmly woven. 
Not affected by weather: permits easy inspec- 





tion of the premsies; is easy to erect and costs 
less than wood 

Built in various designs and heights Fully 
guaranteed. Write for FREE Illustrated Cat 


a CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 














There is no better sign manufactured, 
no matter what you payfor it. There 


Dept. 107 Waukegan, Ill. 
is no enamel to crack. No surface 
to wear off. Positively Rust-Proof. 


Mic] nT iim AVE. Nothing to break or wear out. 


INDESTRUCTIBLE METAL SIGNS 


Once used, always used. Guaranteed Absolutely 





to be Perfectly Legible for a Hundred Years. 
Before you place your order for signs get in 
touch with us. Agents wanted in unoccupied 
territory. 

THE INDESTRUCTIBLE SIGN CO. 
528 weenie a Columbus, Ohio 
THE GOOD ROADS MACHINER Selling Agents, KENNETT SQ., PA 














qcance GLUTRIN 


STANDARDS Road Binder 


They never rot, rust, nor 
d i ithe 
por naire a ecaa Robeson Process Co. 
CATALOG FREE 
General Offices: 

PETTYJOHN CO. ‘ 
577 N. 6th St. Pennington, New Jersey 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
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Motor Combination Fire-Fighting Equipment 




















7 
OPE CHEMICAL AND HOSE WAGON, WITH MAYTO?D AIRLESS 
FIRE DEPARTMENT OF HARTFORD, CON 
. 
| 


en 








SEAGRAVE COMBINATION HOSE WAGON, CHEMICAL ENGINI 
WITH REPUBLIC SOLID TIRES, USED IN PIEDMO? 
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H 
2h & 
Common American Trees 
igi ‘a ‘ ” ' mn eason ianalicaaale 38 
\ hundred colored pictures show 
uns the form of trunk and limb, 
x lifferent species These slides fit 
- th the reading, are for rental. Write 
*: ir Sales Department about slides of all out-of-door sub- 
vit ects, including City Planning pictures. 
an ‘6 ” e 
> The “Compact” Stereopticon 
ag an efficient instrument for hall, home, school or 
ii: rc . it t t og t c “4 
Harrisburg, Penna. \ 
Town Planning 
is to 
Town Development 
what a new invention 
is to 
manufacturing. 
Town Plans 
Modifications and Extensions 
Community Designs 
Workers’ homes Model-housing 
Real Estate Subdivisions 
maximum economy in plotting and 
development. 


Coéperation with city organizations, ) 
town developers, chambers of com- 
merce, committees, architects, etc. 
Designer of Woodbourne Model Com- 
munity, Forest Hill Development, : 

Boston, Mass. 


Robert Anderson Pope i 
527 Fifth Avenue, New York City % 


Brochure 
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A Versatile Motor Truck speed of 8 miles per hour, and covers 12,50 











\ wide and interesting variety of service is S4%@"¢ yards of surface with a load of 
secured by the city of Boston from a 3-ton 16 minutes Phe — m une } 
q Peerless truck which it has been operating fot teers pial _ easels eee 
time. In the winter the truck is equipped PCCUREPEISHES Cit 
vith a screw power hoist dumping body 1 WCE, SEX = ' 
sed i bage collection. In the summer the tells ane 
truck is equipped with a goo-gallon steel tank, me tank at UN aTOae e 
ted with a rotary pressure pump, and used away with the hand pumps that we 
, nterchangeably for sprinkling streets wit sed t the rst v1 
water and oiling macadam roads. _ The tank may als tte 
It is the usual practice to use the truck f sel the pi St Xxtinguis . 
sprinkling and flushing the city streets on Sun lump piles or i ces re 
days and on days when the macadam roads are hydrants, and the pressure su 
not in fit condition for oiling. When it is in pump 1s suficient to throw es 
use as a sprinkler the truck travels 12 miles siderable m ce 
per hour, and does the entire work on the In the winter, with the g 
utes le rmerly covered by thre e horse-draw! tached, the truck travels an averag 401 
sprinkling carts a day, making collections of es 
Used as a road oiler the truck is driven at a and accomplishes the work of four teams 





AS STREET SPRINKLER 








FOR GARBAGE COLLECTION 











ROAD OILER 














rHE CITY OF BOSTON’S VERSATILE TRUCK USED AS FIRE EXTINGUISHER 
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Vig Clinton H. Scovell & Company 


Certified Public Accountants Industrial Engineers 
42 Central Street, Boston 


Specialists in Municipal Accounts 








When You Sow 
Dreer’s Grass Seed 


THE ANDORRA WAY 


is to grow, train and frequently transplant 
trees and shrubs of distinctive varieties, so 


that specimens are produced which will 
make landscapes of beauty in months rather 
than years. 

The superb Tulip Tree, the robust Lin- 
dens, the = growing Pin Oaks, the sturdy 
Norway Maples grown in The Andorra 


Way, are here in transplanted large sizes. 

See Andorra. Write if you cannot come. 
Our experience and unmatched stock are 
at your command. Spring catalogue now 


You sow a seed that is 
full of Life and Vigor 








@ Special brands for every purpose— 
sunny or shady places, lawns, terraces; 
for city, park and seashore use. All 
brands composed of choicest, re-cleaned 


seed, carefully blended, and tested for 


ready. 


germination. 
Andorra Nurseries 
Wm. Warner Harper, Prop. 
Box T, Chestnut Hill 


Philadelphia, Pa. 






@ Write for prices or any desired infor- 
mation on lawn making. Special Grass* 
Seed Circular—free. 





DREER’S GARDEN BOOK FOR 1914 con- 
tains much information helpful to those 
interested in civic improvements which 
include flowers, shrubbery, etc. Sent free 
to anyone mentioning this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 
714 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 


























. A Balance Sheet, a Classified Budget, a Certificate 

of Audit as of December 31, 1913, a Published 

as our l Report Showing Proper Contrasts of Yearly Ex- 
penditures by Departments and a Current Surplus? 


IF NOT, the pledge of ‘‘A BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION”? is not being kept! 


These things are essential. Will you let us provide you with them? Write to us. 
PERINE & NICHOLS, 
—— 149 Broadway, New York City. accountants Since 1898. 
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NEWS FROM 


The Nilo Meter 


Among the recent pro- 


ductions of the Union 
Water Meter Company, 
of Worcester, Mass 

which, however, has been 
on the market long 
enough to demonstrate 
its efficiency, durability 


and accuracy under vary 


ing conditions—is a 


meter for large services 
ot the velocity type, 
known as the Nilo meter 
While it has large ca- 
pacity with very litth 


loss of head or pressure, 
it is claimed to be ex- 
tremely accurate on all 
flows down to the small 
est metered, and to be as 
efficient for low as for 
high velocities. 

The working parts are 
unit and 
removed as such 
without taking the body 
of the meter out of the 


assembled asa 


line of pipe, a desirable SE 
feature The hard rub 

ber piston is perfectly 

balanced and so constructed that it 1s prac 
tically impossible to break it in service Phe 
inflow and outflow through the piston are 
such that there is no dynamic thrust, thus 


bringing no wear upon the shaft bearings. To 
eliminate possible friction there is a sapphire 
in the end of the shaft of the piston, which runs 
on a hard non-corrosive ball, thus insuring 
sensitiveness and long service. The intermedi 
ate gearing has phosphor bronze pinions and 
spur gears of a specially compounded rein 
forced non-corrosive material [These gears, 


while highly resilient, are strong and durable 
and will not set up any galvanic action, which 
is apt to deteriorate metal gears 
This meter and all others manufactured by 
An illus 
will be 


this company are fully guaranteed 
trated folder on the Nilo meter 
upon application, 

+ 


Boulevard Lamps for Park 
and Street Lighting 
The Coleman Light is an 
periodical bulletin published by Th 
Lamp Company, of Wichita, Kan., and con 
tains interesting items about the product of 
manufacturers. Recent installations of 
Coleman boulevard lamps have been made 
Hazelton, Sharon, Spivy and Norwich, Kan 
Duran, N. Mex.; Forgan and Oktaha, Okla 


sent 








these 


Fort Huachuca, Lewis Springs and Na 

Ariz.; Gladewater, Tex.; Jameson and Mon 
trose, Mo.: Kenard, Neb.; Clare, Iowa, and 
Niagara, Wis. Des Moines, Iowa, uses 425 


Coleman pressure gasoline lamps in its park 
system. 

In a letter to the 
Superintendent 


company, Zell G. Ros 
of the Department of Parks 
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I I rr les M 
il k I ast i I ( res M i 
system 
Che ligl ‘ ‘ 
ugh] iS 1 as eC teste 1 ad 
veatner It is easily operate ly ot 
vark me nmon laborers being frequentl; 
letailed to d his work afte s ng 
i little for ¢ r twit Lys 
"Y¢ ur > | ive . 1 ‘ it 1 a | the 
ver five I ths and r gQivel I st x 
cellent satisfaction rr 1 « ¢ eri with 
hem we are nvinced t it the « 1 ta 
rour ears the ity vil ve Save ( x 
¢ the tract system t pay the entir 
of the lamps.” + + 
Prizes for Highway Study 
lo encourage investigation of methods and 


materials for road and street 


to interest engineering stud 





problems, the Barber Aspl 1g 

pany has offered prizes of $100 for the best 
paper written by a member of the graduating 
classes of the leading engineering schools. The 
title suggested is “Asphaltic Materials for 
Highway Construction [he paper and its 
conclusions Nay be based upon sé rvi e tests 
and the lessons of experience; the physical 
qualities or chemistry of asphalt; or it may 


combine any two of these lines of investiga 


tion. The length of the paper is limited to 
3,000 words, and all manuscripts must be re 
ceived not later than June 1, 1914 


The purpose of this. prize offer is to turn 
le attention of engineering students to street 


tl} 
tl 


and road construction as a field of work in 
which there is great need and great opportu- 
nity for trained men 
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POWER SPRAYING APPARATUS | 
— Information 


concerning our 
“Solid Stream” 
methods on 







request, 


2!'ch. p. to 
40h. p. 


FITZHENRY-GUPTILL CO., 


49 Washington Street, North 135 First Street 
Boston, Mass. East Cambridge, Mass. 











ls Your 
Sprayer 
_ Heart Right? 


The Heart of the 
Power Sprayer is 
the Motor Pump. 





Continuous high pressure is what sprays the high trees economically. 
The “Friend” Park Outfit is best. Let us tell you about it. 


FRIEND MANUFACTURING CO. : Gasport, N.Y. 
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; For Public and Private Playgrounds tc., a full line is carried 
. veew alteactive iuctrated ea. al anized outfit is the prod 








ground apparatus has been issued by t ost satisfactory and « 
Everwear Manufacturing Company, of Spring Sta dard outfits sl Own im 
field, Ohio, known at Catalogue C-3. Special kept in stock and _— : shipt 
; ittention is called to the requirements of a ee aes Ges 
s gth, durability, simplicity and safety met ts ~ : cs and we playg 
in this company’s public playground outfits ds, in large and small j{ 
\ll wooden and rope parts are eliminated gymnasiums and private pla 
here practicabl For those who prefer a ing and sliding combinations for 
rope suspension with safety device for attacl ges, single pieces for ult 
ing and detaching swings, rings, stride handles other exercise ; basketball ba 











CLIMBING AND SLIDING COMBINATION APPARATUS 
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THE CITY and ITS FLOWERS 
nae The improvement bodies of American 
cities do not give enough attention t 
flowers. Questions of paving, lighting and Rh 0 Pp © um 
construction occupy 10st of their tin odod ndr car linian 
while as a rule andscape and floral effects are almost e on rm 
lisregarded Fi wers have a definite civic va New American Species 
Consider, for instance _— . ITC , 
; NK. ABSOLUTELY HARDY 
G LORIOUS, HARDY ROSES CLEAR PI 
effect on the general public Who is it that Send for prices and full description, and Catalogs 
tlovea be autiful rose and is not made better of the only large collection of Hardy Native Plants. 
admiring it ? We have in stock 374 varieties of Highlands Nursery HARLAN P. KELSEY, Owner 
s nates a! tions of soil, as we ~ Boxford Nursery Salem, Massachusetts 
oT HER DEC ORATIVE PLANTS 
h ha m admirat ‘ where Ours 
r istl Cannas in ig 
rl around 











ican | 





Popular Approv al 





The “HURST” Line of 
SPRAYERS 


Comprises every form of spraying m 
chinery—from hand to engine ewer—that 
may be required in the care Of 


roses 

The Best ‘Teme: for 
America 

They are hardy, beau 

tiful and fragrant 

“City Beautiful’’ 

Bodies are at all 





times welcome at our Parks and Cemeteries 
ially alific to ad The Acme and Pony-Acme are tl 
vise styles most generally used. The care ex 
coration cised in their construction and the method 
our New it Floral of operation produce the greatest possibl 


results for the least expenditure of time 
and labor 

Illustrated book on spraying, with com 
plete catalog and price list, very glad 
sent on request 


The H. L. HURST MFG. CO. 
519 North Street Canton, Ohio 


interest y« 


Ghe CONARD 
& JONES CO. 


Rose Specialists 


Bo x Z 
West Grove Pa. 

















Best for 


MACADAM 


gravel and dirt roads. To keep them 
clean, firm and durable at least expense, 
with least labor use 


SOLVAY sg 


Granulated Calcium Chloride 


It forms a water bond that is uniform and permanent, with none of the dis- 
advantages of water sprinkling—no mud, no waste, no daily labor. 

The chemical, upon exposure to the air, absorbs and holds a fixed percentage 
of moisture. The daily evaporation is equalized by the chemical’s nightly absorp- 
tion of additional water. 

Three applications a season of Solvay Granulated Calcium Chloride keeps a 
road absolutely free from dust, prevent wear and disintegration. It makes possible 

















A PERFECT WATER BOND Send for illustrated Road Book 
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all kinds, giant strides, see-saws, merry-go- 
rounds, et The trame fittings, connections 
and detailed parts pictured are strongly made, 
have no threads or set screws, and permit ease 
in erection They are equipped with double 

compression “dogs” drawn by means of ga 

vanized bolts with lock nuts, and when th 
power is applied they grip the pipe with power 

ful clutch, locking it to the fitting rigidly. This 
ompany also furnishes pennant and flag staffs 
school yards, playgrounds and parks. 

+ + 


l 


A New Appointment 

The announcement that W. O. Rutherford 
has been made assistant general sales managet 

the B. F. Goodrich Company is received 
with pleasure by everybody in the automobile 
world who knows Mr. Rutherford He has 
time and again demonstrated his ability to 
meet and handle big situations in the selling 


[his change carries with it official recog- 
nition for the duties which have been per 
formed by Mr. Rutherford during the past 
four years as assistant to Mr. H. E. Raymond, 
second vice-president and general sales man 
ager His grasp of selling methods was a 


quired first as manager of the Denver bran 


( 
1 
} 
i 


ind then during a period of ten years’ service 


at the head of the Buffalo organization of 
the B. IF. Goodrich Company. During the 
past four years his headquarters have been at 
\kro1 





STYLE Ol WASTE CAN FURNISHED TH 
CITY OF PHILADELPHIA BY 
DE ZOUCHE, HANSON & CO. 


AND MANUFACTURERS 








WER A \MH 


Steel Plate Water Tanks 
and Towers 


e accompa! 9 ot { S 
I tower erect e Kenn ( 
( (ni Qt it A ers Ni = l 
Canada Car and |} ndry Company 
a 75,00 gallon tank on a 110-foot tower 
Kennicott Company has also erected 
and tower at Faribault, Minn., for 
Board ot Control This tower is 6 r 
and the tank has a itv of 50.0 


+ + 
New Motor Fire Equipment 
for Salt Lake City 

\ contract has been awarl 1 
Fox Fire Engine Company, of 


one of its Model “A” auto pumping 





al d ] se wagons Phe award was 
correspondence, and in spite of the 
+} : } 


e was the highest among t 
y a number of manufacturers 
+ + 
News from Engineers 

and Architects 


( 
} 


Mr. CorNeELIus C. VERM E ant 
he now has associated with him Mr: 
K. Bishop, who was from 1909 to 19 


Deputy Commissioner of Highwa 


State of New York, and later Superint 


of Public Works of the Territory 


Messrs. Vermeule and Bishop will conti 


203 Broadway, New York, the water 
sanitary and hydraulic practice heretof 
I by Mr. Vermeule, and will 


ductec 


seacoast protection 
Mr. Nicnoras S. Hit, J consulti: 
neer, 100 William street, New York ( 


] 
special attention to highways, pavement 























Butler Improved 
Street Can 


Shipped “Knock-Down”’ 


GOOD looking and serviceable can 
Ani h will appeal to everyone inter 

ested in this important subject of 
keeping waste paper and trash off the 
streets. 38 inches high, standing 4 inches 
off ground. Heavy and durable construc 
tion, yet may be shipped at low freight 
rates on account of “knock-down” con 
struction Standard stvle has one open 
ing—but can be supplied with two open 
ings if desired 





We are makers of the Minneapolis Official 
Street Can and other styles of trash cans 
for street use. Let us know your require 
ments, so we can send further information 























and submit prices, illustrations, etc. 


ITERATE 





\. 


St. Anthony Falls Station, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Station A., Kansas City, Mo. 


Also makers of ‘‘Rus-Pruf’’ corrugated culverts 


with B. M. C. Wings 


o 
z 











s Tractor and CASE Grader Building 
t ® t get iurat ty ‘ ne y and «a 
ha V t alities i ! t 
ney to operat 7 
E Ma y has all t 
that make roa g ma s really | 
t cit Towr “ * 
" Road Ff t t t 
ry t 
f each ASE Pr ‘ t is y 
putatic at t that 
1 “ i at w ant t 
* 
CASE ROAD-BUILDING MACHINERY 
Rollers Plows 
Tractors Rock Crushers 
Graders Stone Screens 
The Stgn of Scrapers Stone Bins 
M echantcal Drags Dump Wagons 
Excellence Scarifiers Sprinklers > 
sag Rooters Wheelbarrows, etc, 
J. I. CASE T. M. COMPANY, Inc. 
817-867 Liberty St, Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 
Fact Branc Broadway at 62d St., New York Cit 
Attachments for any Conditions | 
Our fountains offer the 
ideal solution of your 
public drinking problem. 
In addition to supply- 
ing new fountains, it is 
also possible to use our 
Sanitary Fountain At- 
tachments on your Old 
Drinking Fountain j 
Write for drinking 
fountain catalogue. 
, 
EDWARDSVILLE BRASS CO., 
Edwardsville, Ill. 








When writing to Advertisers please 


mention THe AMERICAN CITY. 
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nounces that Mr. George A. Taber, member 
\merican Society Civil Engineers and consult- 
ing professor of water supply and sewage dis 
posal in the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 
has become a member of the engineeri 
f his office. Mr. Taber has for over 





g stat 

twelve 

vears been engaged in engineering work con 

nected with the water supply of the city of 
New York. 

Mr. Ee. H. Bennett, architect and city plan- 


f Chicago, announces an important addi 


Stee 


Easy Work 


Those w have ditching, loading and 
ing of dirt to do will be interested in the 
llustration given herewith of the Albrecht 


excavator and loader, manufactured by the 


Avery Company, of Peoria, Ill. The machine 
' 
le in construction, and is operated by a 





O power gasoline engine. Three men are 
re to operate it. It takes up boulders, 
fri ind, and any kind of soil out of 
ba or pit, at any angle, and delivers it 


wagon or truck easily and quickly Phe 
scraper is returned automatically, saving all 
lifting by hand. John 


| FOR CONTRACTORS AND BOARDS | 
) OF PUBLIC WORKS 


a ers ee Be 
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tion to his staff in the person 

| Parsons or the last seve 

S ns has a ROVE t are 

r. | where he has bee I Oo 

the execution of government 

the city plan of Manila, and that of the summer 
capital, Baguio, originally laid out by Mr. D 
H. Burnham. Mr. Parsons’ first work in his 
new connection will be on the comprehensive 
plan now being prepared by Mr. Bennett 


the city of Ottawa, Car 


328 


the elimination of vibration; steadiness in roll 
ing; a clear view for the operator, which is 
sential for the quick and accurate steering 
manded in paving work; good road clearan¢ 
simplicity of control through one lever; instar 


taneous foot brake; a simple power steer 


device independent of the transmission geat 


two independent systems of ignition; 


matic lubrication; wide range of speeds; opera 
tion close to lamp-posts, curbs, et« 

There are no coal gases, smoke r ste 
ffect foliage and cause annoyance, and _ the 


} 


danger of fire by sparks is avoided. Whet 





McDonald, a contractor of 
Madison, Wis., says of this 
machine 


I will admit being exceeding 


ly skeptical about the machine 
the beginning, for I could not 
i to ive thirty or torty 





g around idle while 
ing tested, without some 








i rance of its success ow 
ever, after giving it the most se 
vere tests possible, and after ex 
ivating to a depth of 24 feet 
ind 6 inches in one basement, 


ind loading 1% cubic yards of 
lirt nm wagons in 1 minutes 
ca I have bought two of these 


loaders and have them at work 
in the city of Madison.” 


+ + 
Tandem Motor Rollers 


A new catalogue on tan- 
dem motor rollers has just 
been issued by the Austin 
Manufacturing Company, of 
Chicago, which describes 
and illustrates advantages in 
construction and operation 
claimed for the Austin tan- 
dem motor roller over roll 
ers of steam construction 
\mong these advantages are 














ALBRECHT EXCAVATOR AND LOADER 








; 
: 








THE 


AMI 


RICAN C 





ITY 














ROM whom shall I buy the 
motor truck I am convinced 
I need ?—expresses the ques- 


tion that is on the lips of thousands 
today. 


Would it not be logical to buy from 
those makers whose experience in 
heavy haulage and its requirements 
is not alone confined to their few 
seasons of motor truck building 
but also to decades of building 


experience in heavy duty vehicles 
which 
truck ? 


preceded the motor 


TIFFIN 





Tiffin experience combines the suc- 
cessfully solved problems attending 
the ,building of Farm and Dump 
Wagons, Municipal Carts, Street 
Sprinklers and Flushers and kin- 
dred lines. 


It is because of our well-founded 
knowledge of heavy delivery in 
all its phases that we have built 
TIFFIN MOTOR TRUCKS so 
well. These Tiffin Trucks will stand 
greater abuse in operation and over- 
load than any others of their rated 
capacity. 











THE TIFFIN WAGON CO., Tiffin, Ohio 
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work is stopped all expense ceases, and the 
motor can be started again on a moment's 
notice. Every part of the machine is readily 
accessible and can be renewed on the roadside 
if required. 


+ + 
Flexibility in Underground Pipes 


he photographs of Universal pipe shown 
here are especially interesting as illustrating 
the remarkable contortions necessary in order 
the maze of irregular and uncharted 
underground constructions and obstructions 
which exist in the streets of many 
older cities 

Only those 


to avoid 


ot our 


who have actually had occasion 


to spend some time in working beneath the 


surface of the streets of such cities as New 





York, ladelphia, Boston or Chicago an 
have any idea of the difficulties of projecting 
with accuracy the exact course for a new 
pipe line so that there will be no necessit 


when the actual work commences, of dodging 
unknown difficulties. The expense and labor 

ercoming difficulties are consider 
ble and re ee ry clearly the ' 
able and serve to indicate very Clearly the need 
for accurate information concerning every 
detail of the structures beneath the pavements 


these 


ota city 

In the past, the laying out of lines, the ad 
ditions, changes, etc., have been often improp- 
erly noted or ignored, but the price has to be 
paid eventually, and many times over, for this 
primary negligence. In the particular case 
under consideration, the charges incurred for 
the spe cial work were not so serious, since the 
use of Universal pipe, with its simple, integral, 





CONTORTIONS 
SHORT-SIGHTED 
SUB-SURFACE 


NECESSITATED 


BY 
PLANNING OI 
STRUCTURES 


AND MANUFA( 


TURERS 





FLEXII 
bolted joint, providing a hig 
ibility, enabled the obstacl 
vith comparative ¢ 


nay be of interest 


inch and 12-inch line 


idelphia high-pressure fire s 
rs ] ive t be epe 

to maintain their tightness 

tions 


+ + 
Cleaning Water Mains 
New contracts for water Li! ining 
been taken by the National Water Main Cl 
ing Company, of New York City, at Ant 


Md., and Atchison, Kan The company 
present carrying on contracts at } I ] 
more, Ohio; Salt Lake Cit tal nd Sel 
Ala. 
+ + 

Providing for Expansion 
in Improved Pavements 

T he “Tdeal a xpansion oint, made 
Waring-Underwood (| ompany, of Philade 
phia, is a pre-moulded strip of asphalt mad 
in various widths and thicknesses the 
requirements of any kind of pavement. It is 
composed entirely of high-grade asphalt, w 
is little affected by hanges in ten perature 
The strips are made in five-foot lengths. un 
less for special worl Chis joint is interaed 
mainly to take care of the expansion in bricl 
wood block, granite block and concrete pave- 








ments, concrete foundations and cement side 
walks, and has been lin ove Oo cities 
each box are stan ped the Size and number 
feet in the package; the original packa 

be distributed along the work with other 
terials, leaving no uncertainty as_ to 


amount required. The joint can be inspected 


before placing. It saves the cost of wood 
strips and the labor of placing and removing 
them, and also the cost and labor of using 


heating and pouring equipment 











ta 





AMERICAN CITY 























UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT MODEL ROADWAY 


HE section of the gov- 
T ernment model roadway 

shown in the photograph 
is paved with WIRE-CUT- 
LUG BLOCKS (patented). It 
represents perfect monolithic 
construction, as the joints be- 
tween the brick are completely 
filled with cement grout. The 
square edges of the WIRE- 
CUT-LUG BLOCK afford a 


“Chevy Chase, Md 


surface that is even and smooth 
but not slippery. 

Leading paving brick man- 
ufacturers reaching every sec- 
tion of the country are now 
making this perfect type of 
paving block. 

Our engineering corps will 
personally show you how to 
duplicate this excellent con- 
struction. Their advice is freely 
given wherever called for. 


Dunn Wire-Cut-Lug Brick Co. 


CONNEAUT, OHIO 
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Elastite Expansion Joints 








The Philip Carey Company, of Cincinnati 
anutactures a one-piece expansion int 
hich eliminates the use of expensive pouring 
lipment and wood spacing strips in paving 
and saves time and labor. This mpany s 
“Elastite No. 2” joint has been called t 
Sandwich” joint on account of its sandwi 
like construction ; it consists of a solid body « 
1 special compound of pure mineral asphalt 
ded between two layers of a special wea 
isphalt-saturated wool felt Phe oimt 1s 





ide in several widths and thicknesses; the 
ariations in thickness are obtained by in 
creasing the amount of the asphalt compound 


the two layers of felt remaining the same 

inch, 
Lhe 

Paving 


following letter regarding the Elastite 
Joint No, 2 is of interest 


“January 2, 1914. 


Mr. F. C. Bowman, Mgr. Pav. Joint Dept., 
care the Philip Carey Company, Cincin 
nati, Ohio 

“Dear Sir: Answering your inquiry regard 

ing the use of the Carey Paving Joint in Sioux 


City, will say that during the 
used it on seven and a half miles of six-inch 
cement pavement, placing a joint 
every twenty-five feet 

“You will remember that the joint you made 
for us was a modification of your regular 
joint, and consisted of two layers of felt with 

inch of asphalt between. 

“This joint has fully met our expectations 
and is a very satisfactory solution of the joint 
problem, which is the problem in all concrete 
pavements, and the weak spot in the 
miles we have laid 

“It is easily placed, being held in position by 
stakes or iron pins while the concrete is poured 


Say past season 


we 


transverse 


twenty- 


one 


simultaneously on both sides \fter concret 
has set the joint is trimmed with a_ sharp 
shovel to conform to the finished surface of 


the pavement. 


— 
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| e wat this 
test st P . j = er id 
; : . “9 : ' 
Veather 4 is NS s Sati y 
sucl 1 ‘ ‘ 
t V « vill spect 1 Ss 
} ’ 
seas Ss W : 
la that we re doing 1S 15 < es 
ence as to w ve think of 1t 
S Foor ing ‘ 
1 l ne 


+ 


A Book for Truck Buyers 


lat manufacturers of t <S 
accessories are uniting in their efforts t 
truck buyers wanted facts al 
portation is brought out 1 
Vol. Trucks of Ameri 


II, Motor 
| Goodrich (¢ 














book contains a vile 

Reviet ra ‘ ore s 

the task of purch: ig « re e ol 

to every truck buyer. It also contains illus 

tions and specifications of truck manutact 

ers whose combined output represents ; 

go per cent of the trucks le in this cour i 
It appears that a motor truck can be worl 

at a pront in st eve ss of delive 

service, provided that the right type of truck 

is selected for the parti ur asS OT Ww ! 

must do 
Of especial interest in the volume ts an 


ticle, : Buying and Operat 
Trucks,” by W. A. McDermid, which a 
The Review of Reviews, Nove 

n this article Mr. McDermid empha 
sizes the necessity for taking the standar 


t} t} 


Efficiency in 


i 
i 
' 
' 


¢ j } 
tandardas 





he engineer as the s for the 
truck operator, and explains how t tail 
the largest number of productive inutes 
time per unit of macl 

The B. F. Goodri iny will sé 
opy of the book upor 1 reque 
a business letter head 

+ + 

Testing Asphalt 

\ booklet has been issued by The [ 
States Refining Compa 

“Empirical Requirements in Asphalt S 

itions,” which appeared in The Journa 
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r is Leroy M. Law, chemist of 1 
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A New Pumping Engine for Moline 
The Epping-Carpenter Pump Con 
ittsburgh, Pa., has just award 

the city of Moline, Ill., tora It 
Corliss crank and fly 
pumping engine for its water 
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Develop Healthy Children 


lo make good citizens for the future, 
the children of today must have proper 
entertainment and exercise to keep 
them from mischief. 


Health Merry-Go-Rounds 


are propelled by the children in the seats. 
They must move their bodies to and fro, 
so that every muscle is properly exer 
cised without the danger of overexertion. 
Give the children of your city the op- 
portunity ot developing into robust 
American citizens. 


Health Merry-Go-Round Company 
Dept. G 14, QUINCY, ILL. 





‘Enjoyment and Exercise 








PARKERS JUMPING HORSE, CARRY US ALL 


rN 
JUMPING HORSE CARRY US ALL 
ON THE MARK 


IN THE AM 





One machine carned $16,860 in 28 weeks, 1904 
One machine carned $17,943 in 29 weeks, 1906 
One machine earned $16,692 in 26 weeks, 1906 
One machine earned $16,017 in 27 weeks, 1807 
One machine carned $12,862 in 27 weeks, 1908 
One machine earned $16,842 in 25 weeks, 1900 
One machine earned $18,521 in 28 weeks, 1910 
One machine carned $20,138 in 62 weeks, 1911 

Above figures will be verified to customers.” 
Cc. W. PARKER, Leavenworth, Kas. 








Could you use Waste 
Cans like this? 


We have furnished 
about 2,000 of them 
to the City of Phila 
delphia, which are now 
on the street corners 
These cans are made 
in accordance with the 
specifications, and 
are specially con 
tructed for hard usage, 
being made of extra 
heavy sheet iron and 
having metal braces 6 
inches apart running 
the full length of the 
can 

This can is the best 
style for streets, parks, 
factories, stores or 
warehouses—in fact, 
any place where there 
is waste material of 
any kind 

These cans will give you good service. May we send 
one or more on approval? 


DeZouche, Hanson & Co. 


14 North Pifth Street Philadelphia, Pa. 

















BONDS 





27 years’ experience in the manufacture 
of all kinds of bonds and certificates— 


including Municipal Government, Public Utilities, 
Industrial and Commercial—enables us to produce 
such documents technically, as well as mechanically 
perfect 

It will be worth your while to consult us on your 
next issue. 








ALBERT B KING & 60 ING 


204 BROADWAY 


ESTAR. 1886 NEW YORK CITY 








Capital and 
Surplas 
$9,000,000 


COLUMBIA Sixty 
OR Broadway 


IRUST 
COMPANY 





SAFETY IS THE FIRST REQUISITE 
IN THE ISSUE OF 


Municipal Bonds 


Conservative investors gladly pay more 
for bonds concerning the issue of which 
they feel secure. Why not issue your 
bonds in a manner to command the high- 
est market prices? 


For Information address 


Park Terrell, Manager, 
Municipal Department 
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36-INCH CORRUGATED IRON CULVERT, IN USE ON CENTRAL HIGHWAY TWEE)? 
HILLSBORO ND DURHAM, N. ¢ 
Corrugated Galvanized 
Iron Culverts 
The opening illustration in the booklet about se 
“Genuine Open Hearth Iron” corrugated gal g 
anized culverts, manufactured by the Harry nting 
Bros. Company, Inc., of Newport, Ky., and t yne piece, t 
New Orleans, La., shows a number of these road, therefore there ar 
ulverts, ranging from 10 inches to 30 inches in No tools 
diameter, supporting the weight of a 1I2-ton = it the culve 
traction engine with only a thin planking be has interesting I S 
tween This view presents the claim of ing O-in ilver i 
strength more vividly than words. The last rocks gravel 
ing and rust-resisting qualities and non-break- vag heel g t 
age in shipping and installing are among other u with ever 
claims made for these culverts, which are be- es puts a] t 
YOU NEED NOT WORRY 
i about placing this re- cify Thomas System—tell 
inforeement — we do the contractors to add 
that ourselves—it’s in- 35 cts. to Plain Concrete 
cluded in the price. We do the rest. This 
Notice this edge protec- : : is the only Real Rein- 
tor—it costs 7 cts. per a apm aea ng REP forcement. About fifty 
' lineal foot when sold : tons to the mile—th 
separately. Structure does the work 
This is the Thomas We are sole owners and 
System of Reinforcement save you harmless. Bet 
for Pavements—35 cts. ter write for specific 
sq. yard including edge tions and catalog toda 
protectors. Simply spe- model prepaid anywhere 
THOMAS STEEL REINFORCEMENT COMPANY, 1112-1120 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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Everwear All-Steel Playground 
Apparatus 






designed for the wear 
and tear of outdoor 
use. All detail 
of bearings, con- 
nections, etc., 
have been 
worked out to 
the highest stan- 
dard of perfec- 
tion. Pipe Fit- 
tings which re- 
quire no threads or set screws, nor drilling or tapping 
of pipe, thus cheapening the cost of erection. 


“Everwear Stands Wear and Tear’”’ 


Perhaps we can be of service to you in deciding the problem of equipment. 
Write us fully advising as to your ground space, apparatus desired, and we 


will cheerfully furnish prints and estimates gratis. Our services are yours 
for the asking. 








Catalog C-3 covering a full line of the latest and 
most approved apparatus sent on request. 


The Everwear Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


All-Steel Playground Apparatus 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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